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November. 
prnaret: aiee 
“In thin dry mist that morn the sun rose broad and red; 
At first a rayless disk of fire, it brightened as it sped. 
Yet even its noontide glory fell chastened and subdued 
On corn fields and on orchards and softly pictured wood. 
And all that quiet afternoon, slow sloping to the night,. % 
It wove with golden shuttle the haze with yellow light @ 
Slanting through the painted beeches, it glorified the hill, | 
And beneath it pond and meadow lay brighter, greener, 
still.” WuittiEr’s Huskers. 

No sooner has the first frost fallen, though it 
be on the first day of Autumn, thangpeople be- 
gin to talk of the Indian Summer, as#ié that pe- 
riod were as well settled and as easilydiscerned 
as the regular seasons. Having recently con- 
sulted the clerk of the weather, we propose to 
post our readers upon this most charming period 
ofthe year. Whittier with a true poetic instinct 
has given us a complete picture of one of these 
Indian Summer days. We see the seeming 
mist which is no mist at all, for the morning is 
asdryas a July morning -in drouth. <A soft 
haze hangs over field and forest, subduing the 
radiance of the sun, even at midday. It is this 





unusual diminished light that throws such a 


charm over the landscape. The clear outline of 
objects, so noticeable in a brilliant Summer day, 
is no longer visible, and the imagination is called 
into play, to fill up the defective vision. The 
islands that lie slumbering on the distant sea, or 
lake, are elevated, and so seem to have come 
nearer to us, as if they had changed their places 
in the night. The trees look taller, and the 
hills grow higher, the rocks are magnified, and 
the distant plain has a wider expanse. The 
deep luxuriant green of Summer has gone, but 
the landscape looks far more beautiful than in 
its richest dress. We have the “dim religious 
light” under the open sky, and every object 
seems glorified. The feelings very naturally 
take the hue of surrounding objects, and’ we 
look forth upon nature with a sober quiet en- 
joyment, a perfect contrast to the rapture with 
which we hail the bright skies, and the opening 
flowers of Spring. 

Every one must be conscious at this season, 
of the stirring of some more powerful principle 
within him than mere animal life. The spirit- 
ual nature is quickened, and there is a longing 
after something higher and better than earth 
can give. Thestillness that reigns every where, 
the sober hues of the landscape, the falling 
leaves, and the bare fields, are powerful aids to 
reflection, and the mind, released from the pres- 
sing cares of Summer, now falls into genial 
musing. This is one reason, probably, why 
these days are so enjoyable. Faculties that 
with multitudes are partially suspended under 
the pressure of business, are now called into 
the highest activity. 

These Indian Summer days are too beautiful 
to come all together, or to last long. They be- 
gin earliest at the far north, and follow the re- 
tiring Summer to the far South. The best au- 
thorities put them immediately after Squaw 
Winter, which is the first cold snap that destroys 
tender vegetation. This is often accompanied 
by flurries of snow and the freezing of the ground 
as if the real Winter had commenced. This 
rarely comes before October even in New-Eng- 
land. The true Indian Summer then begins, 
and according to the calendar we must have 
twelve of these days before the real Winter 
commences. We have the most of them in 
November, rarely, however, coming more than 
one day at atime at this late season. 

They are found in greatest perfection along 
the Atlantic coast, where the influence of the 
Gulf stream is felt. A breeze from the South 
or Southwest brings ¢he atmosphere of the trop- 
ics, and the most enjoyable weather of the 
year. When the Governor guesses right, and 
Thanksgiving week falls upon Indian Summer, 
the cup of blessing runs over, and there is noth- 


ing more to be desired. The old homestead is 


certain then to be crowded, and the last grand- 
child to be brought to the family gathering. 
The warm sunshine of the heart finds its fitting 


response in the outer world, and the chill 
blood of age is quickened with a Summer 
glow again. Old age, surrounded with children 
and children’s children, is much like the Indian 
Summer. It lies between the active duties of 
life and the Winter, which we call Death, but 
which is really no Winter but Spring time, it 
life have been well spent, It is sober but genial, 
all the activities are subdued, the passions soft- 
ened, making it the ripest, best period of Sum- 
mer life. 

This is the month in which we usually pay 
our respects to “ the old folks at home,” and as 
we have talked abundantly of planting and hoe- 
ing, haying and harvesting, for the edification of 
our young and middle aged friends, we propose 
now to say a word for that less numerous, but 
not less honored class, who only read these 
pages through the did of glasses, Itis said, with 
how much of truth we can not tell, that the 
custom of returning to the old homestead to 
keep the only festival in the Puritan year, is 
not so generally observed as in the last genera- 
tion, before the advent of steamers and rail- 
roads, which would seem to make the trip much 
more safe and pleasant. It is certainly true that 
the day is more widely observed, nearly all the 
States taking public notice of it, the churches 
gathering for worship, and families doing ample 
justice to the roast turkey and the chicken pie. 
But the charge is, that the son, who left the farm 
early in life, and who has been prospered in the 
city, finds it more agreeable to spend the day 
around his own mahogany, and inside his own 
marble front, than to make a pilgrimage to the 
humble dwelling that sheltered his childhood and 


there keep the feast in plainer style with father 
and mother. He has lost his relish, not only for. 
country life, but for the simple manners and 
frugal fare of the good old people that gave him 
being, nourished his helpless infancy, and trained 
him to habits of virtue and industry. He has 
forgotten the plain granite rock whence he was 
hewn, and affects inarble. This may be putting 
the case rather strong, for business cares rather 
than pride, we would gladly believe, wean suns 
and daughters from the old homestead. But it 
is paying too high a price for worldly success, 
however great, when it blunts filial affection, 
and/weans us from the assiduities that are al- 
ways due to parents, 

The annual pilgrimage at any reasonable 
sacrifice, will make better sons and daughters, 
and give happiness that gold can not pur- 
chase. The old folks are often lonely at the 
eventide of life, having sent out all their children 
to new and distant homes, This year, the war 
has taken the last son from some of these homes, 
and the Benjamin of the family on whom they 
had leaned for support will spend this festival in 
the tented field. Those who can, should go to 
cheer these bereaved hearts, now saddened by 





a double grief, their country’s and their own.. 
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Calendar of Operations for Nov., 1861. 


—_—_o——_ 


[A glance over a table like the following will generally 
call to mind some piece of work that would otherwise be 
forgotten or neglected. The remarks are more especially 
adapted to places between 38° to.45°; but will be equally ap- 
plicable further North and South, by allowing for latitude. 
—The calendar will, of course, be much more full during the 
season of active field and garden work. 

Explanations.—/,indicates the first; m, the middle; and 
1, the last of the month.—Doubling the letters (_f, or mm, 
or ¥%) gives particular emphasis to the period indicated.— 
Two letters placed together, as fm, or ml, signify that the 
work may be done in either, or in both periods indicated ; 
thus, work marked jm, indicates that it is to be attended to 
from the jirst wo the middle of the month.) 


Farm. 


The shortening days and intervals of severe weather 
betoken the approach of Winter, and every thing should 
be fr readiness for its coming. Any root or other crop 
Jtrarras needs the first attention. Threshing and 
mayketing grain will profitably occupy the time of many. 


Pétmanent improvements in building, fencing, draining, 
etc, can be made most favorably at this season. 


gfrrissine should be thoroughly examined, and put in 
repair. Clear out and fit stables aud sheds for the early 
accommodation of stock. 
f Cattle—Confine in the stables at night, and feed liber- 
y jand with a variety of food, Use the straw cutter—it 
economizer of fodder ; cook roots. 
Cellars—Keep well ventilated where roots are stored, 
d guard against rats. Use straw, leaves, muck, or 
l rather than stable manure for banking up outside. 
Cisterhs and Wells—See that all fixtures are in order to 
‘convey water, and guard against freezing of pipes. 
' €&n—Complete husking, ff, if not done, or as soon as 


.~ ‘priiéticable ; the weather and vermin injure that left in 


the field. The stalks should be saved from the beating 
and rotting of storms. Store the ears in well ventilated 
cribs. Select the best ears for seedgif neglected until now. 

Draining—Continue to make drains as needed, while 
the weather permits. Clearout open ditches and road 
sluice ways, and occasionally examine drain furrows in 
grain fields. Standing water kills grain roots. 

Fruit—Keep in a cool place, but guard against freezing. 
Sort over before removing to winter quarters. 

Grain—Thresh early, and market or store securely. 
Select the best for seed. ‘ Like produces like.” 

Hedges—Plant deciduous, /, m,if the soil be dry ; 
otherwise leave until Spring. Leave evergreens till May. 

Hogs—Keep up their appetite by change of food, and 
fatten as rapidly as possible. Cold weather consumes fat. 
For early pigs turn a male among the breeders, m, li. 

Horses—Feed with unthreshed oats run through the 
cutter, with hay and carrots, alternating occasionally. 
Keep stables well ventilated, and keep the skin clean 
and active with curry comb and brush. 

Ice Houses—Prepare for filling early. There may be 
but one crop of good ice. 

Manure—Collect plenty of leaves from the woods and 
muck from the swamps, to use for bedding and compost. 
Allow no accumulation of heaps near stable doors. Keep 
all under cover in sheds, and compost with muck, etc., as 
fast as collected. Plenty of manure—good crops. 

Plow heavy lands intended for corn in Spring, and leave 
it unharrowed, to ameliorate the soil and destroy insects. 

Poultry—Complete fattening early. Keep the store 
hens in warm quarters, feed well, give them a little fresh 
meat occasionally, with plenty of gravel, ashes, and lime 
or pounded oyster shells. 

_ Pumpkins—Feed to cattle, first removing the seeds. 
Keep secure from frost. A dry loft, with any needed cov- 
ering of straw, is better than a dry cellar. 

Roots—Harvest any remaining, jf. See page 334, 

Sheep—Take them from the pastures early, and pro- 
vide ample sheds, well ventilated, for protection from 
storms. Feed in racks apart from other stock. Allow 
free access to water, and salt weekly. For early jambs 
turn in the buck, m, J. 

Straw used for feeding, should be cut and mixed with 
meal or shorts. Use freely for litter. 
Sorghum—Complete cutting and manufacturing, 7. 
Keep under cover until used. Moderate freezing does 
not spoil it for syrup, if not allowed to heat. 
Tools—Keep all in their place under cover. Repair 
and paint as needed. Coat steel and iron surfaces with 
lard and a little rosin melted together, io keep them 
from rust. Clean and oil harness, and put the sleighs 
in running order. 
Winter Grain—Keep the drain furrows open; allow no 
‘water to stand on any part of the surface. 





Wood—Collect all fallen branches, clear up under 
brush, fell decaying trees, and have a full supply ready to 
draw when snow comes, 

—<> 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Fall planting is now in order, and many good practical 
tree growers strongly advocate setting out trees in 
Autumn. If the ground is measurably dry, we advise to 
plant hardy trees after the first hard frost in the Fall, but 
leave the evergreens and tender fruit trees, including 
most of the stone fruits, until Spring. See articles upon 
this subject in October Agriculturist. To guard against 
mice, it is well to make a hillock of earth about newly 
planted trees, especially near stone walls, and other 
places affording a shelter for the field mouse. These 
mounds also serve to keep the trees from being swayed 
about by high winds, but they should be leveled in Spr ng. 

In addition to the regular orchard, see if there is not 
room for a few fruit trees about the buildings, along the 
lanes or highway, where they will be both ornamental, 
and afford a pleasing shade in S We c d 
the taste of ornamenting small places with different va- 
rieties of fruit trees, some of which have beauty of form, 
and foliage, not excelled by many of the prized foreigners. 

If the cider making is not completed, finish early in 
November, before the apples decay. Better feed soiled 
and wormy apples. Worm juice or oil may add to the 
smooth flavor of cider, but not to its agreeanleness. It 
don’t “ work off through the bung hole.” We once count- 
ed over 2,300 worms in the apples that were made into a 
single barrel of cider. 

This is the best time to collect grafts or scions for next 
Spring. Cut from bearing proved trees as much as pos- 
sible, tie in bundles, mark with a painted wooden la- 
bel, and bury in dry soil in the garden, or pack in boxes 
of earth in the cellar. 

Some of the late fruit may still remain ungathered. Se- 
cure it, f. and keep all Winter fruit out of the cellar as 
long as possible. A cool, dry shed or barn will serve a 
good purpose. When finally removed to the cellar through 
fear of actual freezing, keep the windows open, until se- 
vere weather necessitates closing them, and in a cool, 
dry atmosphere the fruit will keep a long time. Sort over 
carefully when put in, removing any decayed and bruised 
fruit. Pears will ripen best when laid on shelves in 
woolen blankets. Bring them from the cellar, as wanted, 
and ripen them ina warm room. See page 337. 

Seeds of apples, pears, quinces, plums, cherries, peach- 
es, and the various nuts and hard-shelled seeds—plant ff, 
m, if not already done as directed last month. Cther nur- 
sery work will require attention, such as a final plowing 
between the rows, turning the furrows towards the trees, 
leaving open drains for the water to run off, etc. 

Let all the hardy stocks from the seed beds be set this 
Fall, while there is leisure to do the work well. Manure 
the soil heavily, plow and subsoil or trench thoroughly, 
and set the stocks by a line stretched along as a guide. 
The more tender seedlings may be taken up and set in 
sand in a shed cellar, or be covered with leaves and ever- 
green brush in the seed bed. 

Some of the half-hardy shrubs and vines will need pro- 
tection during the Winter. If they will admit of the pro- 
cess, bend them down, and cover with earth, but if too 
rigid to lay down, cover with straw, old mats, or boughs 
of evergreens set uo about them. 





a 
Kitchen and Fruit Garden. 


Now that the crops of vegetables and fruits are secured, 
do not leave the garden in an_ untidy condition. Gather 
and burn all weeds and rubbish which can not be made 
serviceable in the manure heap. Weeds which have 
ripened seeds are not fit for manure ; if taken there, the 
seeds would be propagated next season. 

Asparagus beds may still be made, ff Cover the old 
beds, m, ll, three inches deep with horse manure, to be 
forked in next Spring. 

Beets—Gather, ff, before injured by frost. Twist off 
tops and feed to cattle or pigs. Store in a cool dry cellar. 

Blackberries—Set out, ff, if not already done. 

Cabbages and Cauliflowers—Harvest the late crop and 
store for Winter in the cellar, or cover with earth. See 
page 296, Oct. Number. Set young plants in cold frames. 

Carrots—Dig and store remaining crops, ff. 

Celery—Earth up, ff, in dry weather. Store for Win- 
ter, m, 1. Set it upright in barrels, or on the cellar bot- 
tom, or even out of doors, and cover with sand. Keep the 
leaves together that no earth may fall between the stalks. 

Cold Frames—Set in, f, m, cabbage, cauliflower, let- 
tuce, etc., for Winter protection. Cover with glass or 
shutters at night, removing them in the day time until 
cold weather. Destroy mice that may enter, with poison- 








ed meal, As the cold increases, bank up about the sides 
and put straw over the covers, f 

Currants and Gooseberries—Transplant, ff, m. Pro- 
tect the roots with a coating of manure. 

Dwarf Pears—Give a top dressing of old manure, and 
make a mound of earth six inches high around the 
trunks to protect the bark from mice. 

Drain and trench clayey soils ; it will make them fit to 
work earlier next Spring, and improve the soil. 

Grape Vines—Plant roots and layers, ff, m. Prune as 
needed, and preserve cuttings in sand for next year’s 
planting. Take Vines from trellis, m, and protect with 
Straw or earth. Read article on page 338. 

Onions—Cover any to be left in the ground with straw. 

Parsneps and Salsafy—Dig, m, 1, what is wanted for 
Winter use, and bury in sand in the cellar. Both are im- 
proved by being left in the open ground through Winter. 

Plow or spade up all unoccupied ground and leave it 
in ridges to be mellowed by frost. 


Poles, stakes, frames, etc.—Gather and house. 

Raspberries—Transplant, ff, if not completed. Bend 
down and cover tender sorts with an inch of earth. 

Roots—Complete harvesting before fnjured by frost. 
For directions about storing see pages 334, 339. 

Rhubarb—Set roots and crowns, ff. Cover with coarse 
stable manure for protection. 


Spinach—Hoe and thin the plants, and cover with straw. 


Strawberry Beds—Protect with a light covering of 
straw: an inch deep is sufficient. Hardy varieties will 
yield the better for it. 


—_o—- 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


‘The Chrysanthemums are now nearly alone in their 
glory. The dahlia and gladiolus linger in some localities, 
but they have generally been cut down by frost, and 
should now be lifted and put away for winter. Pack them 
in dry earth, and set inadry place in the cellar. Any 
bedding or other plants, intended for the house or cellar. 
should be taken up ff, m, and put into winter quarters. 

If the bulbs have not been planted, lose no time in get- 
ting them in, as directed last month. They are usually 
left too late to bloom freely the next Spring, and in many 
cases are entirely neglected—Autumn not being the usual 
planting season. They come into bloom so early in the 
Spring, and are such universal favorites, that we urge a 
liberal planting of hyacinths, tulips, crown imperials, frit- 
tillarias, crocuses, etc. 

Most Climbers, such as the wistaria, ivy, honeysuckle, 
climbing rose, etc.,come out fresher in Spring, if now 
taken from trellises and laid upon the ground. A slight 
covering of earth, straw, or leaves, will still further pro- 
tect them. Tender roses and other yielding shrubs are 
best protected by bending over and covering with earth. 
Those too rigid to admit this, may be bound up in straw 
or have evergreen boughs set around, and firmly bound 
tothem. A light protection, little more than a shade 
from the sun, will be of great service to tender shrubs. 

Shade trees and shrubs may be set with advantage early 
this month, the more so, as there is plenty of time to do 
the work well. If the place is new, and the lawn not yet 
arranged, Autumn is a good time to perform the heavy 
grading, filling in, terracing, laying out walks, etc. 
Established lawns should be cleared of falling leaves 
rubbish, etc., and be rolled previous to hard freezing, un- 
less the ground be dry, and the turf firm. 

Hedges may still be planted on dry soil, f. If they re- 
quire what is called the Winter pruning, that is, cutting 
away from the bottom and sides to increase the hight, it 
is better to doit now. In -few cases, however, will this 
be needful, as the bottom should be kept close and thick. 


Perennial flowering plants will give a finer bloom an- 
other season, if transplanted now rather than in Spring. 
Divide the roots of such as are to be increased in num- 
ber. Ponies, lilies, and a few other plants will flower 
feebly, if set in Spring. 

Complete all the Winter arrangements early in the 
month, attending to the pits as needed. Have every thing 
secure for hard frosts, which are soon to be expected, 
where they are not already upon us, 


Green and Hot-Houses. 


There will necessarily be much activity in this. depart- 
ment now, especially where fire heat is used. The re- 
maining half hardy plants should be taken in and arranged 
early this month; those intended merely for wintering, 
require only to be placed beyond the reach of frost in 
the green houses. Plants for propagation or for winter 
flowering, must go into the forcing departments. Having 
put every thing in its appropriate place, one of the first 
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things should be to provide an abundant supply of potting 


soil to be used during winter. It is. always advisable to 
use at least a portion of fresh earth whenever @ repotting 
is necessary. The old soil may be incorporated with 
the heap, and used again after some months exposure to 
air, but it shouldbe well mixed with fresh, rich compost. 

Provide early for a good and constant succession of 
winter bloom for the conservatory, parlor window, or 
hot-house. Unless already attended to, set out a large 
quantity of bulbs, hyacinths, tulips, crocusses, etc., in 
pots of various sizes and shapes—hedge-hog, bee-hive 
and column form—and in glasses to be placed in the 
green house or other cool place at first, and afterward 
taken to warmer quarters for flowering. By a judicious 
arrangement, a constant bloom of these fine odorous 
flowers may be kept up during the whole winter. 

Many of the flowering shrubs, such as double flowering 
almond, plum, azalea, deutzia, spirea, etc., flower finely 
in the hot-house, and are attractive objects when formed 
to dwarf by frequent pinching, with compact and well 
rounded heads. They alternate finely in small collections 
of camellias, roses, ericas, fuchsias, hydrangeas, and 
other shrubby plants of the green house proper. A good 
assortment of annual flowering plants should also be sown 
at once if not already put in. The bedding verbenas, pe- 
tunias, lantanas, salvias, etc., which have given such 
pleasure in the open ground during the entire season, 
should receive due attention inside, where they may be 
equally attractive if well potted and properly disposed of. 

Care should be exercised in the heating apartments, 
especially among collections recently growing in open 
grounds, A high temperature would suddenly throw them 
into a weak, sickly growth, which should by all means be 

- avoided. Except among collections accustomed to a high 
temperature, 60° of warmth is sufficient until the plants 
have become well established. The temperature should 
also be kept as even as possible. A good thermometer is 
indispensable for a guide. In clear, warm weather, the 
doors or ventilators may be kept open for several hours 
during the day. 

Water should be kept in open tanks in the houses, that 
it may always be of the proper temperature for use. Use 
sparingly during the first stages of growth, but syringe 
the walls and foliage occasionally, to preserve a humid 
atmosphere and diswcge insects. 

Prune and lay down, or tie up grape vines which have 
ripened their wood. Give them a season of rest now. 
If the roots are in an outside border, cover them with 
manure, straw, etc. 

Use every precaution to prevent insects from forming a 
lodgment in the houses. It is much easier to keep them 
out, than to destroy them after they are once established. 

ae 


Apiary in November. 
Prepared by M. Quinby—by request 


The directions given last month in this department, 
were so full, that little more need be added now. 
Bees are usually very quietthis month. Ifa proper se- 
lection of stocks for Winter has been made, all persever- 
ing attempts at robbing are given up; whenever there 
is pleasant weather, and they fly out, it is simply for exer- 
cise, instead of plunder. 

There is little to be done now, unless something has 
been neglected. Any empty honey boxes not put away, 
should be brushed up, and put in order for another sea- 
son. Entrances to all the hives should he contracted to 
exclude the mice. If it is desired to paint hives that 
contain bees, this month is the best time to do it. 
New hives for another year should, if possible, be made 
and painted now—the longer paint is applied before using, 
the better. Itis not usually best to put them into their 
winter quarters before December, as they need to fly out 
during any fair days, before their long winter confinement. 
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Our Maps of the Seat of War.—0n 
pages 345, 348, and 349, we print three new maps, which 
show all the leading points of interest during the present 
war, so far as developed upto this date (Oct. 18.) As the 
contest goes on, other obscure localities may become fa- 
mous—as much so, perhaps, as the previously unheard 
of rivulet, called “Bull Run.” The scale of miles on 
each map will generally enable the reader to locate any 
new points by measuring with rule or divider its distance 
from some leading town already on the map. The paper 
is sized to bear writing ink, and a convenient plan is to 
mark down with a pen the ascertained location of any 
places of new interest, and also to draw a small circle 
around such points as have become noted by recent 
events. Red ink will make the spots still more conspic- 
uous. Our younger readers will find it profitable to study 
Geography daily in these times, as localities studied out 
in connection with the occurrences now transpiring, will 
never be forgotten. A large Naval Expedition has just 





~~ goneto sea, and probably one of the “seats of war” will 


be at some point on the Southern Coast. Not knowing 
where it will be, we can not furnish a map in advance, 








Containing a great variety of items, including many good 
hints and suggestions which we give in small type and 
condensed farm for want of space elsewhere. 


Remarkable Weather.—Here we are, 
past the middle of October, and not a touch of frost has 
been felt. The tenderest vegetables are yet as green as 
inmidsummer. The Lima Beans are in full vigor, ripen- 
ing off their third, fourth or fifth crop of ripe pods. The 
pastures yet afford fine forage for the cattle ; while the 
most laggard corn seems to have all the days of grace it 
could ask. This weather will count millions of dollars 
in the yield of the cornfields and dairies of our country. 

P.S.—A letter from N. B Saffard, dated Oct. 16, White 
River Junction, Vermont, (latitude 43°) says : “It isnow 
October 16, and no frost yet in this part of Vermont. In 
my garden, the squash, cucumber, and tomato vines are 
in blossom and growing finely. Beans are up four 
inches, grown from beans ripened and dropped this 
season—and so of tomato plants. Such weather, before 
this season, is out of the recollection of the “ oldest in- 
habitant.” 





How fared the Strawberry Plants? 
—We have this Autumn sent out by mail thousands of 
premium Strawberry plants to all parts of the country, 
putting them up in oiled silk or muslin, and covering them 
as closely as the Post Office Department here would 
allow. We have heard several good reports of them, 
and but few failures. Not only for our own credit, but 
as matter of general information, in regard to the feas- 
ibility of this mode of sending plants. we shall be glad to 
hear from many others. A line or two, added to any 
subscription letter or other communication forwarded to 
this office, will be all that is needed. 





Blackberries—Distance for Plant- 
ing.—Buel D. Overton, Suffolk Co., L. I. The best plots 
of the New Rochelle Blackberries, we have seen, were 
6 feet apart. They were kept in the rows, which they 
filled up like a hedge. Except on extra good soil 4 feet 
apart in the rows would be preferable to 8 feet. On poor 
soil 4 feet apart, in 6 feet rows, would give room enough 
for a few years, They may be planted in early Spring, 
but we prefer Autumn, as the roots then get well estab- 
lished earlier in Spring, and suffer less from drouth 
the first season. 

Berries in October.—.t may be well to 
put on record, that we have this 16th day of October, 
1861, picked from the open garden, the largest New 
Rochelle Blackberries of this season, 3}¢ inches in circum- 
ference ; also fine Belle de Fontenay Raspberries, and 
plenty of the Catawissa; also a few fine Jenny Lind 
strawberries, from vines having blossoms for more. _ This 
will do for October. 





Asparagus Beds in Winter.— 0dd- 
well.” In November cut down the old stalks and burn 
them, spreading the ashes on the bed, or, better, put the 
stalks in the compost heap. Cover the bed with 2 to 4 in- 
ches of well rotted manure,digging most of it into the soil. 





Protecting Grape Vines.—W. A. Fra- 
ker, Huntingdon Co., Pa. The cuttings of hardy grape 
vines, planted last Spring, may remain unprotected till 
next Spring, and then be set in the vineyard. 





A City Meclianic’s Grape Vine.— 
W. B. Westcott has in his yard, in Madison-street, in this 
City, an ordinary Catawba grape vine, 8 years old, which 
yielded over 200 Ibs. of fine fruit this season. At 10c. per 
lb.—a low price for such fine clusters as he exhibited at 
the Agriculturist office—they are worth $20, This is not 
bad for a vine which is only one of several ona lot 20 by 
100 feet, house and outbuildings included. The cost 
is next to nothing ; the pleasure is not to be reckoned in 
dollars and cents. This is one of ten thousand illustra- 
tions of what may be done, even on the limited city 
house-lots. Mr. Westcott has been a long time a sub- 
scriber to this journal, and we are pleased to know from 
himeslf, that he finds it a valuable and pleasing visitor. 





Japan Lily and Tuberose.—Mr:. G. 8. 
Anoble, Herkimer Co., N. ¥. The Japan Lily need not 
be taken in during the Winter. A few inches covering of 
stable litter is sufficient. The Tuberose is more tender, 
and requires lifting and drying before winter sets in. 
Keep in boxes of sand, in a cool, dry place, same as 
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.. Fowler’s Steam Plow.—This apparatus 
which has attracted much attention in England, and is 
there coming into extensive use, is about being introduced 
into this country. Mr. R. W. Eddison, an agent of Mr 
Fowler, has recently brought over one of the plows, and 
it is now on exhibition near Philadelphia, where it is to 
be thoroughly tested. . It will be remembered that the first 
premium of £100 was awarded to the Fowler plow, in a 
recent trial at Leeds, England, and also £75 out of £100 
which had been offered for the best plow worked by an 
ordinary portable engine. The remaining £25 was given 
to Mr. Howard, instead of £75, as was stated in the Sep- 
tember Agriculturist. See advertisement in this paper. 





A fine Engraving. — We have received 
from the publisher, Mr. J Lewis, of this city, a beautiful 
steel plate engraving of very large size, representing the 
“ Last Supper.” It is copied from Leonardo da Vinci’s 
great painting, the finest picture of the subject ever 
made, The price has been reduced from $10 to $2 
which places it within the reach of the masses, 





The World’s Fair in 1862.—The Com- 
missioners named by Congress to represent the interests 
of Americans at the World’s Fair to beheld in London 


sisting of B. P. Johnson of Albany, N. Y., Chairman, 
James R. Partridge of Maryland, Secretary, and Henry 
Kennedy and Mr. Seaton of Washington. It is their 
duty to make all necessary preparations for the exhibition 
of American contributions. An office is to be established 
at Washington, and a description of all articles intended 
for exhibition is to be submitted to the Committee for 
examination. Communications on the subject may be 
addressed to either of the above named gentlemen. 





The Westchester Co. (N. VY.) Fair, 
was more successful this year than usual. The presence 
of alarge number of Fire Companies added to the attract- 
ions and to the receipts. The display of animals and 
implements, and of farm, garden and household produc- 
tions was good, but not quite up to the ability of so 
populous and flourishing a County. There are abundant 
facilities in this County to sustain one of the largest agri- 
cultural and horticultural societies in the country. 





Queen’s County Fair.—Notwithstand- 
ing the war excitement, and the necessity of changing the 
day on account of the national fast, the Queen's County 
Fair, on Thursday, Oct.3, was the most successful one 
ever held by this old and enterprising Society. The gen- 
eral display of agricultural, horticultural, and household 
products was unusually large. The attendance reached 
fully 12,000 persons, though the grounds were open: but a 
single day. It is believed by many of the Society that the 
old custom of a one-day show should be varied. The 
trouble and expense of getting up the display are lite 
more for two or three days than for one day, while the 
attendance and receipts would be likely to be much larger. 
There is much to be said on both sides of this question, 





Glen Cove Farmers’ Club, L, 1.— 
From what we hear of the doings of this Club, and see 
of the results of their labors, we conclude it is one of the 
most spirited associations of the kind in the country, At 
the recent exhibition of the Queen’s County Agricultural 
Society, we noticed a wide table, 35 to 40 feet in length, 
entirely covered with prodigious vegetable products, con- 
tributed by the members of this Club alone, besides nu- 
merous specimens of fruits, etc., on other tables. Noth- 
ing but absolute want of time shall prevent our dropping 
into one of their meetings the coming Winter. 





Canadensis P. 0.°°—Will some resident 
subscriber gratify our curiosity by telling why this Office or 
town was so named? In the Latin tongue, Canadensis is 
the Genitive (possessive) Case of the word Canada, but 
we can imagine no reason why a town in Monroe Co., 
Pa., should be so named, unless it be that “ Canada this- 
tles” do much abound there.——No imputation upon our 
old College friend who “ farms it” there; he uses clean 
(composted) manure, and of course sows only clean seed, 
and doubtless keeps his land clean. P.8. A friend 
at our elbow suggests that tan-bark has something to do 
with the name—the botanical name of hemlock being 
Abies Canadensis, 





Good for Hlinois.—W. H. Russell, L.L. D. 
who represents the London Times in America, and mis- 
represents America in the London Times, went out 
shooting in Ilinois on a recent Sabbath. Sunday shoot- 
ing being against the laws of that State, Mr. Russell was 
taken before a magistrate and fined $30, the fine going to 
public schools, We are glad to learn that one of his 











dahlias, and plant out in May. 





“talents” is likely to be of some good to this country. 
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To Stimulate the flow of Milk.—A 
prescription, said to be popular among physicians in Ger- 
many, is Hufeland’s formula, viz.: 1 drachm fennel seed, 
3g drachm dried orange peel, three drachms subcarbonate 
of magnesia, 2 drachms of white sugar. The whole to be 
mixed in powder, and a teaspoonful taken three times a 
day. This is for the human subject, and is said to pro- 
duce surprising results. Query.—Why would not a 
larger dose affect milch cows favorably? The chief vir- 
tue is supposed to lie in the fennel seed ; and an experi- 
ment with this alone might be tried. 








Caked Bag in Cows.—Young Farmer. 
Boil a large handful of poke or garget root in two gallons of 
water, and after skimming out the roots, when boiled, use 
one third of the water in a mess with bran. Three mess- 
es will generally relieve the most obstinate cases. 





Water for Swine.— Subscriber,” Rock- 
ville Center, Ill. Swine should always have free access 
to pure water, or at any rate it should be furnished 
tothem daily, whatever may be the feed; nothing can 
supply its place for quenching the thirst of animals. 





_. KFeeding Bees in the House.—V. Frank, 

Jefferson Co., Ky. Bees, when shut in the house and fed, 
will not often do more than fill the combs they may have 
empty. They can not be induced to build much comb, 
without an opportunity to fly out frequently. 





Tanning Skins with the Hair.—Geo. 
W. Goodwin, Litchfield Co., Ct. The following di- 
rections, republished from a previous volume of the 
American Agriculturist, have been found good: Stretch 
the skin tightly and smoothly upon a board, hair side 
down, and tack it by the edges toits place. Scrape off 
the loose flesh and fat with a blunt knife, and work in 
chalk freely, with plenty of hard rubbing. When the 
chalk begins to powder and fall off, remove the skin from 
the board, rub in plenty of finely powdered alum, wrap up 
closely, and keep in a dry place for a fewdays. By 
this means it will be made pliable, and will retain the hair. 





Rat Killing Recipe.—Dr. Kellerman of N. 
Y., gives the Agriculturist readers his method of expel- 
ling rats. “‘ Cut clean fine sponge in pieces of pea size, fry 
well in hog’s lard and expose in infested places about 
the houses, barns, granuries, gardens, etc., at night, keep- 
ing cats and dogs shut up. The rats eat it greedily, but 
do not as readily digest it, the gastric juice, and especi- 
ally water, if accessible for them to drink, swells the 
sponge, and a noise in ratdom is the result. The dose 
proves fatal in most cases.” We have seen the same 
thing recommended previously, but have never proved it. 
It may do, and is easily tried. 





Onions and Vermin.—D. White, Bergen 
Co., N.J., ina letter to the American Agriculturist, says, it 
is a well known fact in his section of country, that 
when lousy cattle are pastured upon land infested with 
wild onions, the lice speedily disappear, and asks whether 
feeding onions to lousy cattie will be beneficial, Culti- 
vated onions will probably have the same effect as wild 
ones, though there is some doubt as to the efficacy of 
either. It is easily decided by experiment. A better 
way is, to keep stables free from vermin at the first. 





Manure for Fruit Trees.—S. H. We 
doubt if there is any such thing as “‘a specific manure” 
for trees. The best, perhaps, is well rotted manure, or 
a compost of muck, treated with lime, or with unleached 
ashes. Dig out the muck in Fall or Winter, and mix 
it with ashes at the rate of five bushels of ashes to one 
wagon load of muck. Let it lie, shoveling the mass to- 
gether occasionally ; it will be fit for use in Spring. This 
will contain nearly all the elements necessary to healthy 
growth of fruit trees. 


Rostiezer Pear.—R. G. This is a first-rate 
Summer pear; wood is a dark olive, leaves large, fruit 
medium size, fair, very juicy, aromatic. Ripens about 
Sept.1. Does well on the quince stock for several years, 
but after that its rampant growth becomes top-heavy. 








“ Largest Apple Tree in America.”’ 
Kentucky must try again or yield the palm to Pennsyl- 
vania. The Kentucky tree, described on page 260 (Sept. 
Agriculturist), is 15 feet around. Lewis Kohler writes 
us that on the farm of Peter Kohler, Lehigh County Pa., 
there is an apple tree which, by actual measurement just 
made, is 17% feet in circumference, one foot above the 

. At nearly 7 feet high itis 154 feet around. It 
forks at the hight of 7 feet, one branch nreasuring 11 feet 
2 inches, and the other 6 feet 7 inches in circumference. 

The tree is 54 feet high, and the branches extend 36 feet 





each way from the trunk. An old inhabitant, of the age 
of 93 years, says the tree is over 100 years old. It still 
bears every other year, the crop last year being about 40 
bushels of sweet apples. Can any one excel this? 





Planting Trees near Stumps.—wW.,” 
of Bergen Co., N. J., inquires whether apple trees will 
grow when set near the stumps of others which have de- 
cayed, or in the places which they occupied. The only 
objection to the practice is, that the old tree may have im- 
poverished the soil; otherwise we know nothing to make 
it unsafe. The difficulty can be easily remedied by thor- 
ough manuring. 





Transplanting Laurel (Kalmia).—Mrs. 
T. Wilson, Winona Co., Minn., writes, that laurel abounds 
in northwestern Pennsylvania, and she thinks it might 
well be introduced into Minnesota. In answer to her 
several inquiries: Small plants may either be transplanted 
in Autumn, at any time before the ground freezes, or in 
early Spring. Those growing singly, not shaded by other 
trees, will bear moving best. Take them up with a ball 
of native soil, if possible, securing it in contact with the 
fibrous roots, by binding on canvas or matting, or even 
common coarse muslin. Several plants may be bound 
together. Put into any good soil, setting no deeper than 
they grew originally. With moderate care they can be 
moved successfully. 





Keeping Grapes.—G. M. Usher, Richmond 
Co., N. Y., gives the following method of keeping grapes, 
by which he has preserved them until March: Gather 
them after the first frost, take out the defective berries, 
and lay them in boxes on cotton, each bunch separate 
trom the others. Several layers may be placed in a box, 
with cotton between. Then! iry the boxes in the ground 
(Mr. Usher places his in a pc .ato pit.) When a box is 
opened, the fruit must be use. soon, or it will spoil. 

An Apple in a small-necked Bottle. 
—Upon our table is an apple 2 inches in diameter, in a 
glass bottle with only a 3¢ inch neck. It was received 
from Mr. Thorp, of Flushing. The branch was thrust 
into the bottle soon after flowering, and the apple grew 
inside. The glass was nearly transparent and admit- 
ted light and air enough to perfect the apple. To pre- 
serve it from decay we filled the bottle with weak 
alcohol which hus turned the skin dark ; otherwise the 
apple is sound and perfect. We have frequently seen 
cucumbers thus grown to fill up large bottles. 





Seedlings—Interesting Discovery.— 
In producing new varieties of double pinks, much patience 
and perseverance have been required. The best growers 
have been able to secure not more than 20 or 30 double 
flowering plants from a thousand seedlings. According to 
the Journal of the Paris Horticultural Society, a noted 
Italian cultivator, Signor Rigamonti, has discovered that 
on looking over a bed of seedling pinks, those plants which 
will turn out double will be found to have three leaves in 
a ring, while all the others will have but two. These 
three-leaved plants can therefore be selected and culti- 
vated, and all the rest thrown away, which reduces the 
labor of propagation to one fiftieth or fortieth part of that 
formerly required. Signor R. found a similar marking of 
double flowers in the Primula sinensis. This discovery, 
if confirmed, will be of great value to cultivators, and tend 
to a rapid and economical multiplication of beautiful 
double varieties of these charming plants, and probably 
lead to the discovery of similar or other characteristics in 
other plants. 

Flowering Hawthorns.—G. 8. There 
are at least three varieties, the double white, double pink, 
and single scarlet. All of them are desirable shrubs of the 
larger size. The double sorts have the appearance of 
wreaths of miniature roses. The only drawback that we 
know of, is their liability to become infested with insects. 





Chinese Chrysanthemums, — Elsie. 
Many varieties are in flower about Nov. Ist. Go to any 
good green-house, and you will find them in a blaze of 
bloom. They are a very desirable class of plants, easily 
managed, and blossom for a long time. Some of the best 
named plants, to our knowledge, are the following, for a 
dozen: Lartay, rosy lilac. La Gitana, blush white, 
Brunette, red. Solfaterre, yellow. Mignonette, orange. 
Lais, purple. La Fiancee, white. .Piquillo, dark crim- 
sonor purple. Louise Meiller, creamy white, extra form. 
Rose Pompon, rose colored. Sacramento, orange yellow. 
Grand Sultan, carmine maroon. 





The Best Noisette Rose.—D. K., Vienna. 
This will depend on circumstances. If you mean for 
culture in a green-house, we should say one thing ; and if 
in the open air, we should say another. Supposing that 





you intend the latter, we should recommend two, instead 
of one, viz.: Aimee Vibert, and Caroline Marinesse. The 
first is pure white, blooms all Summer long, even up to 
hard frosts. The latter is like unto it, only that the pet- 
als are slightly suffused with pink. Itis flatter, and less 
cupped than Vibert. They are both hardier than any 
others in our collection, going through the Winter very 
well, if protected with a few inches of soil or litter. 





Preserving Grape Cuttings.—‘John.” 
Cut the canes in convenient lengths, leaving three buds on 
each ; select a dry spot in the garden, take off about one 
foot of soil, lay in the cuttings and cover them with a foot 
or more of earth, rounding off the heap firmly, so as to 
shed rain. In a wet place, the buds would be spoiled. 
Some persons take them into a cool part of the cellar, 
and bury them in sand or common earth. 





Counterfeiting Apples. — Yankees 
Outdone,—Hitherto, when it has been desired to express 
the highest degree of financial acuteness, we have refer- 
red to the Yankee who sold wooden nutmegs, or to the 
one who turned his refuse shoe-pegs to account by sharp- 
ening the other end and selling them for oats; or finally 
to the seller of “ Suffield indigo,” i.e. blue colored cakes 
of starch. But Johnny Bull is now a little ahead. Mr. 
W. L. Scott, in a recent lecture before the “ London So- 
ciety of Arts,” says the fruit dealers in England are sel- 
ling painted imitations of the American Newtown Pippins; 
stale oranges are colored up bright and new with saffron ; 
melons and cucumbers, when rusty, are brightened with 
acetate of copper (verdigris) ; while they are sending to 
our country, Cayenne pepper manufactured from old ship 
bread which is first soaked in a solution of genuine pep- 
per, then dried, and colored if needed, then ground fine 
with a little lime, and put up in boxes labeled with the 
royal arms and marked “ pure.” 





Spontaneous Combustion of Ma- 
mure,.—A subscriber inquires if there is any danger of 
spontaneous combustion in manure and straw under a barn 
if it be not frequently stirred. We have heard of nosuch 
instance. Oily materials with straw might take fire. (See 
page 259, September Agriculturist.) Manure is injured 
by “fire-fanging ” as it is called, that is, if allowed to heat 
to dryness in a heap. 





Manure from Tanneries.—G. E. Palen, 
Monroe Co., Pa,, (whom we remember as an old fellow 
student in the Yale College Agricultural Laboratory,) 
writes that he obtains an excellent manure by composting 
together the refuse from hides and lime from vats, with the 
spent tan bark. By placing them in alternate layers and 
allowing the heap to remain a year or two, the whole is 
reduced to a fine mass for spreading. It has at least one 
advantage over yard manure, in that it contains no seeds 
of weeds or noxious plants. The hide clippings 
must furnish a very good fertilizer, the good qualities of 
which are mostly retained by the tan bark, if not subject- 
ed to the washing of rains. 








Keeping Turnips Fresh.—Take up on 
or before November Ist. Cut off the leaves about an 
inch above the roots, carry the latter into the cellar or pit, 
cover with straw, and then throw on six inches of dirt. 
These will keep sound until February. After this, Swed- 
ish turnips will answer until Spring. They may be pitted 
in a dry place out of doors, covered with three inches of 
straw and one foot, or a foot and a half of earth, When 
opened they will be as sound and nice as when first dug. 





Sample of Oats.—G. W. Goodwin, Litchfield 
Co., Conn. The sample of oats which you forwarded to 
be named, are of the Black Poland variety, an excellent 
sort, in high esteem with those who have raised them. 
We have none of the rye for which you ask. 





Crops in Iowa Injured.—J. Alexander, 
Linn Co., Iowa, writes, that the wheat crop of that State, 
a large part of which was stacked out, was much injured 
by recent heavy rains ; also that much damage was done 
to corn, which was beaten down. 





Large Wheat Yield in Wisconsin. 
—The Sheboygan Zeitung (Wis.) states, that Mr. Kar- 
pe, of Plymouth, threshed 225 bushels of winter wheat 
from 434 acres. This is 50 bushels per acre, and Mr. K. 
claims the championship, until some one else in Wiscon- 
sin, or other Northern State,can make a larger show. 
The American Agriculturist likes to record such fine 
crops, but always prefers to tell how they are obtained— 
on what kind of soil, with what kind of treatment, and 
what the variety of wheat sown. 


Grain in Chicago—Railroads.—Thero 
is better reason for calling Chicago ** Grainopolis,” than 
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for naming Cincinnati, Porkopolis. (Polis means a town or 
city.) Less than adozen years ago the total grain business 
of Chicago was not hali a million bushels a year. 
During the past year the receipts of grain in that city 
alone amounted to over thirty-five million bushels, some- 
times reaching nearly or quite half a million bushels a 
day. There are fourteen large steam elevators for trans- 
ferring grain to and from cars, boats, and storehouses, 
The storehouses have a capacity for over five million 
bushels.—The increased value already given to the grain, 
and to the lands producing it, would more than build all 
the vast networks of railroads terminating in Chicago. 
Most of the money to build these roads has come through 
Wall street in this City. We hope Western far- 
mers at least, are learning to look upon railroad men as 
friends, and not as monopolists to be taken every advan- 
tage of possible. We can better excuse the prejudices of 
Eastern farmers, who look upon these railroads as agen- 
cies for bringing strong competitors to their markets. 





Weevilin Grain.—George Lindsay, West- 
moreland Co., Pa. When grain is infested with weevil, it 
should be threshed at once, and if possible dried in a kiln, 
which will destroy the insects. Many of them will be 
driven from the grain by passing it through the fanning 
mill. It has been recommended to fumigate grain bins 
so infested, with sulphur. Stop all cracks tightly, place 
the sulphur in an iron vessel, set it in the middle of the 
bin, light it and close the door; this it is said will kill 
most of the vermin. It is best not to store grain for sev- 
eral years, where the weevil have taken quarters. s 





We've got a Premium.—aAt the recent 
Queens Co. Agricultural Show, by way of helping out the 
Exhibition, our gardener filled up a pretty long table with 
sundry garden productions, vegetables, flowers, etc., etc., 
—to the amount of three wagon loads. Intending to leave 
the field clear for others, cards were put up all over our 
table maked : “For Exntpition Onuy.” But it seems 
that a big cabbage, or beet, or something else jutted out 
too far, and seizing upon this the Committee on “‘ Veget- 
ables and Roots,” generously awarded us a premium. 
Query : What would they have given usif the whole table 
had been labeled “‘ For Competition ?” Another joke is 
the fact that the prize awarded was one of our worthy $2 
cotemporaries, with which we already exchange two 
copies. We suggest to the Committee that the joke would 
have been a better one still had they awarded us a copy 
of the American Agriculturist, of which we see a consid- 
erable number of copies were given to others as premi- 
ums. That we could have appreciated, and we hope the 
change will yet be made. As itis, we feel slighted, and 
propose an immediate “ Mass Meeting” of all the disap- 
pointed ones at all State and County fairs in the country. 





Spades and Shovels.—We have a long 
communication from Mr. J. Stevens, complaining that 
manufacturers do not make a sufficient variety of spades 
and shovels to suit the wants of persons of different 
hights. A dealer, to whom we submitted the letter, says 
he has kept on sale 15 to 25 kinds and sizes, but that not 
more than a dozen kinds are ever called for, while nine 
teen out of twenty purchasers choose the smaller sizes, 
alleging that one of these is large enough to exhaust the 
strength of any man who will use it industriously during 
the entire day. We have one with a blade 14 inches long 
and 10 inches wide, and the handle proportionately long, 
but except for deep trenching it ts not so convenient for 
breaking up the Soil finely, and for rapid work, as one of 
the smaller dimensions. For breaking up and pulverizing 
a plot of ground, the spading-fork is preferable to the full- 
bladed spade. We think Mr. S. must have overlooked a 
number of establishments, or he would have found just 
the spade he describes as being desirable. At least any 
manufacturer would cheerfully furnish almost any thing 
in this line that he could possibly ask for. We submit to 
manufacturers, however, Mr. Stevens’ suggestion that a 
part of the ordinary spades be provided with handles 
somewhat longer than those in common use, What is 
lost in power by the use of along handle, may be gained 
in saving a tall man the necessity of bending his back. 





Wnit of Horse-Power.—aAnswer to que- 
ries from several readers of the Agriculturist. The ave- 
rage power of a horse is reckoned as equivalent to the 
raising of 32,000 Ibs. one foot per minute, and this is the 
unit of measure in estimating the power of steam en- 
gines, etc. A horse walking at the rate of four miles an 
hour, travels 352 feet per minute. Going at this rate, he 
would only have to pull on a rope sufficient to draw up a 
weight of 91 lbs. (nearly), to exert the same power as 
would be required to raise 32,000 lbs. one foot in a full 
minute. If traveling only three miles an hour, the con- 
stant weight to lift would be 121% Ibs. If traveling ten 
miles an hour, the average draught Would be about 3634 
lbs. By recent enactment, the Austrian government has 





fixed the legal horse power for that empire at 32,982 85 
Ibs. (or nearly 33,000 lbs.) raised one foot per minute. 
(430 Pfund raised 1 Fuss per second—76 kilogrammes 
raised 1 metre per second.) 





Setting Fence Posts.—Wnm. McLachler, 
Oneida Co., N. Y., advises to fill the holes around posts 
with sand or gravel, when setting them, to prevent their 
being heaved out by frost. A surer remedy is to drain 
the adjacent ground, and thus draw off the water which 
causes the heaving by freezing and thawing. Water, or 
water saturated soil, expands much more in freezing, than 
mere damp soil. Dry soil contracts with cold. A soil 
freed from standing water, will heave very little by frost. 





Pump Wanted.—“H. A.8.” Middlebury 
Vt. suggests to inventors that a pump is needed for sup- 
plying pastures, where there is no running water, and 
other locations distant from the residence of the owner. 
He thinks a pump to be worked by electro magnetism, 
made cheaply, might be contrived to work with little at- 
tention. It would not need to be very powerful, as a 
very small continuous stream of water would be sufficient. 





Prolific Sow.—S. Dodge, Essex Co., N. J. 
reports to the American Agriculturist, that a sow, owned 
by him dropped 17 pigs in September last ; 16 of them 
are living at this date, Oct. 15th, one having been over- 
laid and killed. The sow isa very large animal, partly 
of Berkshire breed. Do any of our readers know a case 
of greater prolificness ? 

Drumming out Rats.—A subscriber at 
Farmington, O., writes that rats will not remain ina 
building where a drum is beaten occasionally. This 
may be so; the ideais confirmed by another correspon- 
dent who relates that the rats left his corn cribs, when a 
hand-sheller, that made a great racket, was introduced. 
No doubt an unusual noise would frighten them away at 
first, but we imagine they would soon become accustomed 
to it, and remain undisturbed. 





Refuse Oil for Sheep Ticks.—‘‘8. 8. D.” 
Dayton, O., writes to the American Agriculturist, that a 
neighbor of his destroyed sheep ticks by liberal application 
of the sediment from an oil cask to the skins of lambs 
that were badly infested with these vermin. 





Cleaning out Vaults.—P. Jagaer, Colum- 
bia Co., N. Y. Those following the business in this city, 
use long handled shovels, ladles, and buckets, and do not 
enter the vault. Much was hoped from a plan to con- 
struct air tight boxes or carts with a hose attached to run 
through the house from the street, and into the vault. 
An air pump was to exhaust the air from the box, and the 
contents of the privy were to flow in and fill the vacuum. 
This might answer if the contents were sufficiently liquid. 
The plan did not work well, and has been abandoned for 
the scoop and buckets. 


Salt Mud.—‘ W. B.,” Westchester Co., N. 
Y. The vast deposits of black muck and peaty matter, 
along the margins of salt water, do not greatly differ in 
character and value from the inland fresh water muck 
swamps, and their treatment is similar. Some think the 
salt muck the most valuable of the two, owing to its 
chloride of sodium (salt) and other mineral substances, 
and this is probably the case where these are not counter- 
balanced by excess of fine sand washed in by waves. 
The only practicable treatment we can recommend is to 
remove it to dry land, adding lime, unleached ashes, or 
refuse potash, to decompose it. After being awhile mixed 
with alkalies, it may well be added in unlimited quantity 
to the yards and stables to absorb all the liquid manure, 
and be composted with the more solid manures. It may 
be used with manure in considerable quantities without 
any previous alkaline treatment, but with this previous 
addition the quantity can be largely increased. After al- 
kaline decomposition, it may be used directly upon and in 
the soil. Untold millions of dollars worth of produce will 
yet be raised with the aid of our unlimited deposits of 
black vegetable material along our sea coasts, bays, etc. 





Home-Made Bone Manure.—a. F. G., 
of West Gardiner, Me., writes to the American Agricul- 
turist that he makes a good bone manure thus: A kettle 
holding a barrel or more, which is kept for boiling roots 
for stock, is filled with bones, and caustic lye poured in 
to cover them. A gentle fire is built for two or three suc- 
cessive days, to barely warm the liquor through. In a 
week the bones become soft and fine. The mass obtained 
from one barrel of bones is then mixed well with about 
three loads of muck, the leached ashes from which the 
lye was obtained, being mixed with the heap. After ly- 
ing awhile for the muck to partly decompose, the fertitizer 





is ready for use, and produces good effects. If not the best 
mode, this is certainly one easily practised on most farms, 
and it is far better than to let the bones go to waste. 





Hydraulic Lime not Injurious to 
Water.—W. W. Dashiel, Sussex Co., Del., inquires, 
whether the water will be affected by the lime, if a well be 
walled up with rough stones laid in mortar, made with 
Rosendale cement. We should say decidedly not. After 
the mortar has thoroughly set, chemical tests scarcely 
discover in the water a trace of lime or other material 
derived from the cement. We use for drinking and family 
purposes only pure “ distilled” water, as it falls from the 
clouds upon an upper roof, and is retained in a cistern 
well coated with hydraulic lime mortar. Itis far purer, 
and sweeter to the accustomed taste, than the purest 
spring or well water. 





Why so few Pears.—Everybody is. fond 
of good, melting, juicy pears. Two to ten cents a piece is 
readily paid for all the passably good pears brought to 
our market, and there is always a call for more. We 
have seen many baskets of pears, holding a scant bushel, 
sold for $4 to $6 a basket this year, and higher prices 
are frequently paid for early lots of good Bartletts. A 
correspondent of the American Agriculturist,in a long 
communication on this subject, argues that pear trees, 
where once well growing, are very productive and profit- 
able. His conclusion is, that the high price asked for 
good trees by nurserymen, is the main reason why so 
few plant pear trees. He had intended to plant an acre of 
Bartlett trees, but found that thé trees alone would cost 
him $80. But according to his own story, the pear orch- 
ard would pay well on that preliminary cost, and he ad- 
mits the difficulty experienced by nurserymen in produ- 
cing a lot of really good trees. There is undoubtedly a 
demand for more good pear trees at moderate cost, than 
can yet be supplied by nurserymen, and it stands them in 
pocket to make up the deficiency as early as may be. There 
is likely to be ademand for all the good pear trees that 
can be produced at moderate prices for some years to 
come. Nurserymen would do well to devote more at- 
tention to getting up a stock of a few really good sorts, 
and less to having a large catalogue of good, bad and in- 
different trees. We have seen several collections of 50 
to 100 varieties of pearson the tables of our fairs this 
year ; but among all these there are seldom more than a 
dozen kinds really worth cultivating. 





Raising Grapes.—WwW. G. Fel- 
ton, Chester Co,, Pa, The seeds should be put in sand 
or earth as soon as taken from the fruit. Keep it moder- 
ately moist until next Spring, than plant in drills in a 
favorable location. It is generally considered advisable 
to sow seeds from improved varieties ; there is, however 
no certainty as to whether the produce will be valuable 
or worthless. It is considered good success if one seed 
ling in a hundred proves valuable, 





Seedling Grapes.—J. N. Hawkins, of Suf- 
folk Co., L. I., sends to our tables two varieties of new 
seedlings. The small purple clusters are not worth pro- 
pagating—hardly equal to some of the wild fox grapes. 
The others are very fine ; clusters large and well shoul- 
dered ; berries of good size, round, thin skin, little pulp, 
sweet, and light color, strongly resembling the Rebecca. 
It is said to be a seedling from the Isabella, and has 
been named the ‘‘ Hawkin’s White.” If hardy, prolific, 
a good grower, and free from disease, it will be a de- 
cided acquisition, 

The Finest Delaware Grapes we 
have seen, were ina box placed upon our table by B. H. 
Mace, of Newburg, N. Y., as our last number went to 
press. The bunches were large, well packed, and many of 
the berries measured five-eighths of an inch in diameter. 
Mr. M. says he has obtained them three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter. The demand for vines has hitherto pre- 
vented much attention to the production of the best fruit. 
Many are now turning their attention solely, or mainly, 
to fruiting, and the specimens before us indicate what 
may be done. 


Raisins from Grapes.—P. Wright, York 
Co., Pa. Raisins are ripe grapes, dried without being 
pressed. In Southern Europe, whence we receive most 
of our raisins, the selected clusters are spread on smooth 
clay banks, sloping towards the sun, with a wall upon 
the north side, A movable shelving cover is placed over 
them at night, and during rains. The clusters are care- 
fully turned once during the process. A little artificial 
heat would probably be needed in our country, or at least 
in this latitude. The grapes used are sweet sorts, such 
as Muscatelle, Malaga, Black Smyrna, etc. The “dried 
currants” are really a small variety of grapes, dried in 
the manner described 
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Tokay Wine.—Suggestive to Grape 
Growers.—The celebrated Tokay wine, the finest in 
the world, it seems is not produced on so small an area 
as has been reported—two or thrée vineyards—but the 
Tokaj, or Hegyalja vineyards cover 60,000 acres, yield- 
ing 1,675,000 gallons of wine, of which 50,000 gallons are 
superfine, 375,000 gallons superior, and 1,250,000 gallons 
ordinary. The land is dug over three times; the vines 
are placed 134 feet apart, only three to five buds being 
left on each stock, and the vines are trained to stakes and 
only allowed to grow three or four feet high. The soil is 
poor and volcanic, andis never manured. The Tokay 
wine comes from grapes ripened on the sides of moun- 
tains, where the air is dry and in constant motion, and the 
sufibeams are never intercepted. In these places the 
vine disease is wholly unknown. These statements, 
gathered from a pamphlet upon the wines of Hungary, 
recently published by a Hungarian gentleman, M. de 
Szemere, are suggestive to grape growers. 


Frauds in Wimne.—It is claimed that an 
abundant production of grape wine in this country would 
alleviate the evils of intemperance, by supplying a light, 
pure, stimulating drink for the masses. This does not 
seem to be the case in France. In Paris, and in Cette, 
in which are the principal manufactories of fraudulent 
wine, the business is carried on to an enormous extent, 
and so perfect is the process of imitation, that the chemists 
can no longer detect and expose the fraud. A competent 
authority states, that it is certain that there is not a drop 
of grape juice in more than half the vast quantities of wine 
drank by the people of Paris. Of the many millions 
of bottles of wine imported annually in this country, at 
high rates, and drank under high sounding names, with 
much smacking of lips, it is morally certain that not one 
bottle in a thousand is anything more than a chemical 
concoction of alcohol and drugs, without a teaspoonful 
of grape juice in a hogshead. 


Dry the Green Lima Beans,.— Whether 
the frosts come early or late, there will always be some 
unripe pods on the Lima bean vines. If large enough to 
shell at all, they are worth preserving. We generally 
save a fair Winter’s supply of these green beans by sim- 
ply shelling and drying in the sun, on a warm side of the 
house, or on the piazza roof. They cure and keep well, 
and when cooked in Winter and Spring, are almost as 
tender and good as the green beans picked from the 
vines and cookedin Autumn. 


Making Lima Beans Perennial.— 
{t may not be known to all the readers of the Agricultu- 
vist, that Lima beans, and the pole beans generally, can 
be continued in growth from year to year, without new 
seed. It Autumn, before the leaves are withered by 
frost, remove the runners, leaving a foot or so of the main 
stalks and leaves. Tuke up the roots and plant in pots or 
boxes of earth, and set them in a light, airy cellar, or 
other room, where they will be protected from the frost. 
A green-house is preferable, but not essential. Keep the 
carth moist, but not wet. Light and just warmth enough 
are required to promote the growth of a few roots and in- 
cipient leaves—in other words to keep the plants alive. 
In Spring they will begin to grow well, and as soon as 
frosts are over they can be set out in the open ground, 
where they will start into vigorous growth, and produce 
large vines, and a good crop of beans a month or more 
earlier than those raised from seed. In Autumn, the same 
roots may be again taken up, and so on from year to year, 
making the bean in reality a perennial. Simply to lay 
the plants in sand in acellar, and keep them in an entirely 
dormant state, has not proved successful, so far as our ex- 
periments have gone. 


Keeping Sweet Potatoes.—“ S8ubscri- 
ber,” Coffey Co. Kansas. Sweet potatoes keep through 
the winter best, when coveredin a dry sand hill, or other 
dry earth beyond the reach of frost. They may be put 
in boxes of one bushel each, or spread into layers in the 
bottom of a pit, and cover With dryearth. They should 
be earefully dug and handled previously, so as not to 
bruise them. For use during early winter before opening 
the pit, pack some in boxes of sand or dry earth and keep 
in a dry place away from frost. 


English Speckled Pea.—N. B. K., Low- 
ell, Penobscot Co., Me., writes that he planted some of 
these among potatoes, on highly manured land, and had 
an extraordinary growth of haulm, some stalks measur- 
ing nearly 8 feet in length. From one pea he counted 84 


pods, measuring 63 feet in length. 


Winter Barley.—A sample of 6-rowed bar- 
ley, from Chas. Chapman, Ottawa Co., C. W., is very fine : 
straw large; heads long and 6-rowed; claimed to yield 

‘ remarkably well. It is said tohave been “bred up” 
from a single head of large size found in England. 





Muck for Bedding.— 8. B. Tomkins, 
Ulster Co., N. Y. Dry muck answers a good purpose 
as bedding for cattle. About half a cord will last one 
animal two weeks. It should be thrown out and replaced 
with new, when saturated with liquid manure. The solid 
excrements should of course be thrown out daily. 


Premium Butter.—J. Perkins, Cuyahoga 
Co., O. writes that he has taken the premium of $2 at 
their County Fair, for butter made and kept according to 
a hint derived from page 138, May Agriculturist. That 
item alone pays him for two years’ subscription. 


Cypress Vime.—R. T. Your seeds would 
probably have come up, had you soaked them in warm 
water before sowing. Let the water be brought just to 
the point of scalding, then pour into a saucer, and let the 
seeds lie in it for three or four hours. They will then 
almost surely vegetate. 


Raising Fig Trees.—Cynthia M. Green, 
Broome Co., N. Y. Figs are difficult to raise from seed. 
Better get one or more trees of such kinds as are desired, 
from a nurseryman, and increase the stock at pleasure, by 
means of cuttings put into the ground in Spring. They 
root as readily as currant bushes. Layering the branches 
is still better. Before severe frost, gather up the branches, 
tying them with a strong band, and set over them hogs- 
heads or barrels without heads, and fill up with earth. If 
too high for one hogshead, set another on top of the first. 
They may also be banked up with earth, or bent down 
and covered with soil. With this simple protection, figs 
may be readily raised in the Northern States. 


Hot Sand for Drying Flowers and 
Leaves.—Many flowers and leaves that will not retain 
their color when dried in the air, or between sheets of 
paper, can be cured so as to preserve their tints, as fol- 
lows: Heat a quantity of fine clean sand in a kettle or 
other vessel, too hot for the hand, but not hot enough to 
char a piece of white paper left init. Spread a layer of 
this an inch or so deep ; put over it asheet of white blot- 
ting paper, or herbarium paper; lay on the flowers or 
leaves ; cover with another sheet of paper, and add more 
or less hot sand. Flat leaves may be covered with a 
thick layer ; more delicate flowers should have little sand 
over them, or their petals will be crushed. Some succu- 
lent plants may need several successive dryings to re- 
move ull their juices, while a single treatment will an- 
swer for others. A little practice will enable any one to 
successfully cure most kinds of plants, which dried thus 
generally retain their natural green or other colors, in- 
stead of turning brown. 


Books on Barns and other Farm 
Buildings.—“ G. E. P.,” Canadensis, Pa. We know of 
no work specially devoted to barn architecture. ** Allen’s 
Rural Architecture ” ($1.25) gives many practical hints 
on barns and all other farm structures, though we should 
not build a barn exactly like any of the plans proposed in 
that work, or even like those described in the Seventeenth 
Volume of the Agriculturist, (1858). That volume, by 
the way, contains a pretty full discussion of farm build- 
ings, with illustrations, running through nine months, 
and includés laborer’s cottages, farm houses and append- 
ages, ash and smoke houses, barns, stables, carriage 
houses, cart and wagon sheds, workshops, turkey and hen 
coops, piggery, poultry, and pigeon houses, etc. (Price 
in numbers, post-paid, $1.12,—bound $1.50, or $2,00 if 
sent by mail.) A premium plan for barn and carriage 
house combined, was published in July, 1860 (Vol. 19), 
In August following is a plan of our own barn and car- 
riage house, which, after a year and a half‘s trial, we 
think is the most complete one we have yet seen for the 
same purposes. 


Record of the 'Times.—A comprehen- 
sive history of the current events, giving for present re- 
ference and future preservation, the principal facts and 
incidents occurring in this eventful period, is now being 
issned by John D. Torrey, Publisher of this city. The 
work is Valuable, as it embraces in chronological order a 
general and concise, but full record of what is transpiring, 
and it appears to be prepared with industry and care to 
make it authentic. All who wish to read and preserve, 
apart from newspaper rumor$ and reports, the great facts 
and incidents of the time, will be glad to secure this work, 
It is issued in weekly numbers at 10 cents each, and in 
semi-monthly, and monthly parts at 20 and 40 cents each. 


Not Economy.—An assistant, after reading 
a proof of our article in the Household Department on 
Economy. and other articles in the same vein, suggests 
that we are “cutting our own fingers off”--for the ten- 
dency will be to lead people, in their efforts to economize, 





to drop the Agriculturist aiso. Well, if that be the case, 
we must suffer, and will cheerfully bear our part—for we 
believe, and must therefore advise, that people ought to 
economize now. But the feared result is hardly to be 
expected. If the Agriculturiat has pointed out a way to 
save five dollars this year, or suggested any means of in- 
creasing the product of the labors of the field, garden, or 
house, to the amount of five or ten dollars only, it will be 
quite likely todo the same thing another year, and it 
would seem to be the best economy to have it on hand. 
We do not believe a single person has received this jour- 
nal for a year without having been directly or indirectly 
benefited more than five dollars. It is not always that 
one is cognizant of the origin of his present way of think- 
ing and practice. The thousand facts, hints, and sugges- 
tions given during a year in a journal like this, enter into 
& person’s thoughts, and lead to other thoughts, without 
his being aware of it at the time. j 


Knighting the Plow.—The French are 
about instituting a new order of knighthood, to be confer- 
red upon the most successful farmers, of whom one «in 
each Canton is to receive the ‘‘ Medaille Agricole,” which 
represents an annuity of 100 francs from government. 


Probably True.—A gentleman, whom we 
recognize as cashier of one of the leading banks of New- 
Hampshire, in a letter respecting some horticultural mat- 
ters, incidentally adds the following: “....The-Agricul- 
turist has come to be almost one of the necessities of life. 
...- Millions of flowers in many thousand of gardens, scat- 
tered all along from Canada to Mexico, and from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, spring into life by its agency and 
influence. Its hints make numberless gardens to be bet- 
ter tilled, and their owners more happy, over this im- 
mense extent of territory. Its impression for good is 
made upon both the out-door surroundings, and upon the 
families within, so much so, that one who knew enough 
could read its ‘cypher ’ on thousands of homesteads... .” 


Indirect Influence.—We would not over 
“magnify our office,” but many testimonies, of which 
the above isa specimen, are certainly a source of satis- 
faction. The direct influence of the Agriculturist upon 
its vast circle of readers is doubtless large, but even this 
is scarcely equal to its indirect influence. We exchange 
with nearly two thousand other journals, and most of 
these are all the while copying the more valuable hints 
and suggestions of the Agriculturist—too often without 
credit. The articles and items thus copied, are passed 
along from one journal to another, so that they form the 
great staple of the agricultural, horticultural, and house- 
hold columns of the three thousand journals of the coun- 
try. A recent examination of a large number of papers 
showed that much more than one half of all the good 
items and articles, pertaining to farming and gardening, 
that are now circulating in the country, were originally 
prepared for and appeared first in the columns of the 
American Agriculturist—though scarcely a tithe of them 
have retained the credit of their origin. A cotemporary 
editor recently remarked that he had found this to be so 
much the case, that hereafter when he copied any good 
agricultural article, going around without credit, he 
should, 4s a matter of course, credit it to the American 
Agriculturist. 


Horse-Shoes for Snow.—A correspond- 
ent of the American Agriculturist suggests that the ball- 
ing of sow on horses’ feet may be materially lessened, by 
making the upper side of the shoes wider than the lower 
side, so that the inner edge will be beveling outward. If 
constructed in this way, the balls of snow would more 
readily fall out than if held by square-sided shoes. The 
suggestion is not a new one—at least we have heard of it 
before, we believe—but it would seem to be valuable, and 
worthy the attention of blacksmiths, or those who have 
horses to be shod. At best, damp snow will pack into 
the shoe, but if the lower side of the opening be the 
widest it will be more likely to drop out. 


To Prevent Ivy Poisoning.—George 
P. Ray, Marion Co. Mo., writes to the American Agri- 
culturist that Ivy poisoning can be prevented by wash- 
ing the exposed part with a solution of sal soda, or with 
strong ley of wood ashes, W. Olds, Whiteside: Co., di- 
rects to wash with a strong solution of epsom salts, which 
he says will effect a speedy cure of the poisoned parts. 


Liniment for Chronic Rheumatism, 
Among several recipes for different forms of rheumatism, 
the American Druggists’ Circular gives the following 
prescription for the chronic form: Mix 2 ounces of Cam- 
phorated soap liniment, 3¢ ounce of tincture of cantharides, 
+ ounce tincture of opium (laudanum), and 13¢ drachms 
of iodide of potassium. This mixture or compound lini- 
ment is to be occasionally rubbed upon the parts effected. 
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Hardy Cotton.—The Lebanon Demokrat 
Pa., states-that Dr. Reinhard, a German Physician of Lan- 
caster Co., hus found a species of cotton plant in Brazil, 
which thrives well in a climate as cold as that of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. R. predicts that in a very few years plenty 
of cotton will be grown in the State of Pennsylvania, 





Of the Cotton Plant referred to last 
month, we have little to say in answer to the numerous 
letters received. We only intended to place before the 
public Mr. Kendall’s own statements and put him in com- 
munication with those disposed to investigate the subject. 
Aplant having the merits he claims for this, is worth 
looking after. It seems rather singular, however, that we 
have not long since heard more of it, if it grows so abun- 
dantly on the much frequented coast of South America. 





Making Cloth Non-inflamable.—The 
recent burning to death of 7 females in Philadelphia, by 
their clothes taking fire from a gas light, recalls attention 
to the importance of rendering non-inflamable the light 
fabrics worn by ladies or children who are in any way 
exposed to fires or lights. Any cloth, even the most deli- 
cate cambric or gauze, is not injured in the least by dip- 
ping it in a weak solution of chloride of zinc, or sulphate 
of ammonia, or tungstate of soda. If thus dipped before 
drying the fabric may be burned to a crisp, or entirely de- 
stroyed in the flame of a lamp without bursting into the 
least flame. These articles, particularly the first two, can 
be obtained very cheaply of any druggist. The last 
named is rather the best of the three, but more expensive. 
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Cheap Home-made Embellishments 
for the House in Winter. 


——_e—— 


We do not refer now to furniture, paintings, 
books, engravings, or anything of that sort ; but 
rather to floral embellishments. The many 
colored leaves which strew the ground in Autumn, 
if gathered and pressed and varnished, may be 
wrought into beautiful wreaths and bouquets, 
which will hold their colors all Winter. Fasten 
them leaf by leaf to a piece of Bristol board with 
gum arabic, in such order as female taste will 
suggest, and the effect will be very pleasing. 
Many Autumnal flowers may be treated in the 
same way. When the bouquet is completed, in- 
sert the Bristol board 2 a gilt frame, cover with 
glass, and you have the effect of a fine painting, 

Much use can be made of another class of 
flowers, which go under the general name of 
“everlasting flowers,” or immortelles,as the French 
have it. These are employed for filling vases 
to adorn mantels and tables. They have some 
advantages over common house-plants, in that 
they need no watering, are not hurt by frost, 
or infested by insects, and are sure to blossom 
all the while. They retain their colors for sev- 
eral years. Who does not want a bouquet of 
everlasting flowers? We must try to get seed 
enough for our Winter's distribution, so that all 
who desire may have a supply of these flow- 
ers next Autumn. The golden everlasting flow- 
er, glossy and brilliant, is one of the com- 
monest, Sow the seeds early in May in any gar- 
den soil, and they will mature before frost. 
They should be gathered before the seed vessels 
are quite mature, or the blooms will fall in 
pieces when dry. There is a white variety of the 
same species which is quite desirable. 

The Globe Amaranth, (Gomphrena globosa,) is 
another first rate Winter flower. The varieties 
are numerous—white, pink, purplish crimson, 
striped, and orange. These will also grow from 
seed in any warm spot. But the seed being 
covered with a tough shell, needs to be soaked a 
few minutes in scalding water before sowing, or 
in tepid water for twenty four hours, otherwise 
it will not certainly vegetate. Cut the flowers 
as soon as they are fairly matured : if left longer 
they will lose their elllieey. 

Beside these, there are some newer sorts of 
éverlastings, such as the Xeranthemum, white 
and purple, the Acrolineum, white and pink, 
very delicate and beautiful. 

The foregoing may be worked up into bouquets, 
using with them some of the ornamental 
such as Breza maxima and minima, whose pendu- 
lous and graceful spikelets will contribute much 
to the finish of the whole. Some of our wild 
grasses found on the borders of grain fields, 
have feathery plumes which may well be added. 

It is not too late now to provide all or nearly 








all of these plants. The pressed leaves and flow- 


ers first referred to aboye, may hang upon the 
walls of parlor or chamber ; the others wrought 
into bouquets of various styles, may occupy vases 
on the mantel and bracket and on the side table, 
and with their perennial freshness cheat the 
long Winter days of much of their dreariness. 


Prices of ‘“ Breadstuffs"—All Classes 
Interested. 





This is a subject that comes home to every 
one. The cultivator who derives his living 
from the soil, is of course directly interested. 
He may not raise wheat, corn, or rye for mar- 
ket, yet the values of most other products of the 
soil are governed by the market value of the 
great breadstuff cereals—wheat and corn. 


The mechanic, the manufacturer, the factory 
operative, the merchant, the day laborer, the 
needle woman, are all interested in the supply 
and the price of these leading products of the 
soil which constitute the staple food of all 
classes. And just here we must correct a false 
impression. There are probably fifteen or twen- 
ty thousand persons engaged in other pursuits 
than agriculture, who take and read this journal 
for the benefit of their gardens and households. 
One of this class, in a letter before us, says : 


“.,..The Agriculturist seems to be always jubi- 
lant over any rise in the price of wheat, flour, or 
corn. Does the Editor have any sympathy for that 
large class of his readers who are compelled to pay 
the increase in price from their scanty earnings ? 
This year we, factory operatives in this town, made 
up a club of 130 subscribers for the Agriculturist, 
and we have been applying its hints and sugges- 
tions in our little garden plots, and have gained 
much therefrom, in pleasure at least. But what 
shall we think of the constant rejoicing of our 
editors over the rise of a dollar a barrel, or more, 
on the flour which we must buy, or starve....” 

Our correspondent takes a short-sighted view. 
Let us look into the matter a little. Suppose 
that from the surplus wheat crop of the present 
year, including that left over from the previous 
crop, we can spare from the whole country say 
60,000,000 bushels, and that the demand be 
sufficient and the price high enough to cause 
its exportation. Without this demand and in- 
creased price abroad the grain would of course 
remain upon our hands. The exportation of 
this wheat (or its equivalent in flour) brings 
back in some form, about seventy-five miillion dol- 
lars ($75,000,000). Is it not obvious that this 
positive addition to our wealth must be. felt 
throughout all the ramifications of business. If 
the farmers receive half of it, and the dealers 
and employees on our lines of transportation, 
storehouses and ships, receive the other half, 
they have just so much more money to pay for 
manufactured articles, etc. This will necessarily 
create more trade, and increased demand for the 
labor of manufactoring operatives. For example: 
early in the present year many of the factories 
of New-England.and elsewhere stopped work, 
or run but half time, and the incomes of 
vast multitutes were reduced half or more, But 
the foreign demand for breadstuffs has quickened 
the whole business of the country, and it is safe 
to say that the manufacturing classes are now 
getting double the work and. pay that they 
could possibly have done but for the increased 
foreign demand and higher prices of breadstuffs. 

But how much is the manufacturing laborer 
taxed by the higher prices? A family of four 
persons ordinarily consume about one barrel of 
flour in three months. The rise of even $3 per 
barrel in the price of flour, is only a tax of $1 per 
month upon such a family, while the increase of 





$3 per barrel on the flour made’ from. 60,000,000 
bushels of ‘wheat, would be a real gain to the 
country of thirty-six million dollars ($36,000,000 !) 

We think these figures will convince not only 
our particular correspondent, but all others, that 
in this great agricultural country, we are all, 
no matter what individual callings may be, 
specially interested in having the price of our 
agricultural products. range. at the highest 
possible figures, provided the high rates-be not 
the result of a short supply from crops here, 
but of a large foreign demand. After this 
showing, we trust even our manufacturing read- 
ers will have a livelier interest in the facts and 
figures relating to the breadstuff commerce 
both in our own and foreign countries. We con- 
gratulate ourselves on the fact that for months 
past the Agriculturist has been in advance 
on this subject. We have endeavored to inspire 
hope for the future, at least, by constantly 
showing that there would of necessity be a 
short foreign crop, and a consequent demand 
upon this country. In this, we have not 
rejoiced at the losses of our transatlantic breth- 
ren, but we have seen in it a new evidence of 
the over-ruling hand of a kind Providence. 

This country is involved in one of the most 
important struggles in the history of the world 
—astruggle to establish whether or not a re- 
publican representative form of government is: 
adapted to the wants of the great family of 
man. It is a question in which not we alone 
are interested, but it directly concerns the people 
of all the world, and unborn millions after us. 
If the experiment that has been going on here 
for 85 years past should or could now prove a 
failure, when, or where would another be made ? 
We are daily more and. more impressed with 
the kindness of that Providence, which has so 
ordered that other nations who are almost equal- 
ly interested with ourselves, and who can now 
afford it, should conie to-our assistance. Direct 
aid or intervention in our affairs would be 
neither desirable nor expedient; but no more 
effective aid could have been given than the 
sending us a hundred millions.of dollars for the 
surplus produce which have been kindly be- 
stowed ‘upon our country by Him who send- 
eth the early and the latter rain. 


— a 


Prospects of Farmers—The Produce 
Markets—The Great Foreign Demand. 








The activity in the New-York Breadstuff 
Markets, referred to in our last, has continued 
without abatement. The exact figures and sta- 
tistics will be given in our Market~Review, not 
yet made up. As the future market here will 
be so largely dependent upon the course of 
trade in Europe, it will interest. our. readers to 
learn further concerning the foreign grain pros- 
pects. The important summary of the Bread- 
stuff trade for the last Grain year, which we gave 
last month, has been widely copied, We there 
stated, with the reasons for the assertion, that 
“there is, and is to be for some time to come, a 
heavy demand upon our markets ‘to supply the 
deficiency of breadstuffs in Great Britain, and 
especially in France, and to. some extent in 
other parts of Europe ;” and that “all-the sur- 
plus we can well spare at anything like present 
prices will be called for abroad, even if to be 
paid for in gold.” But these strong statements 
feebly expressed the actual condition of the 
foreign demand, On the very day: our article 
was written, Sept. 16, the London Mark Lane 
Express, the highest authority on such matters in 
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Europe, published an editorial article on the state 
of the British and French Corn (Wheat) Mar- 
kets, including a translation of authentic re- 
ports from forty-two important grain districts in 
the latter country.“ Without following the lan- 
, Guage or order of the long summary of the 
Mark Lane Express, we will condense some of 
the statements, and the conclusions arrived at: 

1.—France has been generally, and particu- 
larly for two or three years past, an exporter of 
wheat. This year, not only is there no old 
stock of wheat in that country to fall back up- 
on, but the deficiency in France alone is estimated at 
8,000,000 quarters, or sixty-four million 
bushels! The Government is alarmed, and 
has not only thrown open the ports to free im- 
portations of grain, but the indications are that 
measures will be taken to prohibit export, 
should higher prices elsewhere make such pro- 
hibition necessary to retain all the grain in, and 
to come into, that country. 

2.—The Roman Government has already issued 
a prohibition against any export of grain, and 
the measure will probably be followed by all 
the other Italian States. These indications 
are mainly important as showing that, with 
some few exceptions, the deficiency in the past 
harvest has been general throughout Europe. 

8.—In the great wheat-growing Baltic Pro- 
vinces the harvest was less productive than usu- 
al, and there will be less to export this year. 

4.—Spain, Belgium and Holland will be buyers of 
grain this year—an event that seldom happens. 

5.—In Great Britain, says the M. L. Express, it 
has now become evident to every one at all con- 
versant with harvesting affairs, that the wheat 
is not only deficient in yield, but also that the 
breadth sown was much less than the average. 

6.—In Great Britain the average annual con- 
sumption of foreign grown wheat, for the past 
eleven years, has amounted, in round numbers, 
to 5,000,000 quarters, or 40,000,000 bushels a 
year. (The importation of wheat into Great 
Britain for the past year was ten and a half mil- 
lion quarters, or 85,000,000 bushels, nearly all 
of which went into consumption, in addition to 
the home growth of the harvest of 1860.) 4 

7.—The average annual wheat crop of Great 
Britain is about 120,000,000 bushels, we believe. 
For the harvest of 1861, taking into account 
the low yield, and the limited breadth sown, 
the deficiency can not be estimated at less than 
one-fifth, or 24,000,000 bushels, which added to 
the average importation, makes the foreign demand 
this year for Great Britain alone 64,000,000 
bushels! [The deficit of 24,000,000 bushels 
for the current year is probably under-estimated 
if anything. Some place it at fully one- 
fourth or 30,000,000 bushels. It is also to be 
taken into account, that owing to the previous 
bad harvest, the stock of good wheat on hand at 
the opening of the recent English harvest was 
very low, so that the new crop entered at once 
into consumption. Considering this, together 
with the fact that relatively higher prices in 
France incited unusual exports to that country 
from England, it will not be surprising: if the 
home grown English wheat is exhausted much 
earlier than usual.—Ep. Amer. Agr.] 

8.—France and Great Britain together will 
therefore require, to make up the deficiency of 
this yesr’s harvest, one hundred and 
forty-four millions (144,000,000) 
bushels of wheat !—equal to nine thousand 
ship loads, at 16,000 bushels each ! 

9.—It is probable that the increased price will! 





somewhat lessen the average consumption, es- 


pecially as the lack of cotton, and the lessened de- 
mand from the United States for manufactured 
goods, will decrease the ability to purchase 
food. It has been found, however, that the 
poorer classes consume less meat in times of de- 
pression, and eat more bread which is always 
a cheaper food than meat. But after allowing 
for all deductions, the Express may well say: 
“It is best to look this dilemma in the face at 
once....nor is there any time to be lost.”.... 
“We shall this year have to compete with 
France, Spain, Holland and Belgium in the 
other markets.”....“* France is alive to the exi- 
gency, and the Government does not wait for 
private enterprise.”....‘ Unless our merchants 
bestir themselves, we shall be forestalled in all 
the grain-exporting ports of Europe, as well as 


— of the United States.”.... 


uch are the views taken of the matter by a 
leading foreign journal. The readers of the 
American Agriculturist will bear witness that we 
have for months past predicted this state of 
things, and we will only add, that what we have 
hitherto written has not been founded upon 
opinion merely, nor has the wish been father 
to the thought, but we have spared no effort to 
ascertain the real condition of the foreign grain 
crops, so far as that condition would be likely 
to affect the interests of this country. 





The Home Trade in Breadstuffs.—How 
much can we Export this Year? 


eit 
“How much Wheat and Flour can the Uni- 
ted States spare this year?” is a question of gen- 
eral interest, not only here, but in Europe, in 
view of the great foreign demand referred to in 
another article. Unfortunately, we have not. 
yet in this country any method of gathering ac- 
curate statistics of the crops. All is guess-work, 
and anything we may offer is to be taken as 
merely an opinion founded upon general obser- 
vation and report, and such special sources of 
information as our position naturally gives. 


That the Wheat harvest of 1860 was unpre- 
cedented, in our country, is conceded on all 
hands. As soon as threshing commenced, con- 
siderable quantities were hurried forward to the 
Eastern markets, partly to supply the home de- 
mand, and partly fora limited export. It was 
late in the season before we had positive infor- 
mation regarding the real deficiency resulting 
from the late, rainy harvest in England. Prices 
at the West were moderate, and few farmers 
were willing to accept the proffered rates, ex- 
cept those compelled to do so by absolute ne- 
cessity. The result was, that only a very small 
part of our-surplus, comparatively, was for- 
warded up to the close of navigation. The re- 
ceipts at New-York, from all sources, for three 
months ending Novy. 19, 1860, were about 
1,560,000 barrels of Flour, and 10,281,000 bush- 
els of Wheat, equivalent, in round numbers, to 
18,081,000 bushels of Wheat. 

During the Winter, considerable amounts 
were concentrated at Chicago and other points, 
by railroad, and small quantities were sent east 
by the same method of transportation. The 
receipts at New-York from Noy. 19, 1860, to 
May 1, 1861, were 1,280,479 barrels of Flour, 
and 4,924,300 bushels of Wheat—equivalent to 
11,827,000 bushels of Wheat. 

Before the opening of navigation the present 
year, the utter prostration of Western money 
secured by Southern State Stocks, so deranged 
the Western currency, and so violently dis- 
turbed the exchanges, that it was next to im- 








possible to carry on extensive operations in 
Breadstuffs. The total receipts at New-York, 
from the opening of navigation, May 1, 1861, to 
August 15, amounted to 9,500,000 bushels of 
Wheat, and 1,401,400 barrels of Flour, mak- 
ing the total of Flour and Wheat brought for- 
ward from the harvest of 1860, up to the be- 
ginning of the new crop receipts, equivalent to 
about 46,000,000 bushels of Wheat. It is safe 
to guess that this was scarcely half of the sur- 
plus of the harvest of 1860. 


The harvest of 1861 was good—fully an aver- 
age for Winter Wheat, though, from all accounts, 
below the average for Spring varieties, espe- 
cially in the States west and northwest of Indi- 
ana. After allowing liberally for home con- 
sumption, it is probable that the surplus of the 
1861 harvest was sufficient to equal all the ship- 
ments eastward since the threshing of the new 
crop commenced, leaving an amount equivalent 
to the unsold surplus of last year’s crop still 
stored in the barns, granaries and stacks of the 
Western and Middle States, and the Canadas. 
Indeed, from the want of means to ‘move it, 
there has been comparatively little grain ex- 
ported direct from Canada, for several months. 

Looking over all the ground, we conclude 
that should the foreign demand be such for the 
next nine months, as to produce high prices 
enough at ourseaboard to draw out the last sur- 
plus bushel from the remoter portions of this 
country, including those parts of Canada, from 
which supplies are brought to or through the 
United States, the amount would aggregate any- 
where from 60,000,000 to 80,000,000 bshs., Wheat 
and Flour included—probably nearer to the 
latter than to the former figures. Very high 
prices would probably greatly limit our export, 
by drawing out supplies from Eastern Europe, 
in competition with thesAmerican market. 

The only limits to the present transactions 
are the capacity of the canals and railroads to 
bring Wheat and Flour, and the lack of ocean 
vessels at moderate freight rates. When the 
inland water navigation closes, the supplies for 
the New-York market will be limited to the ca- 
pacity of the railroads. The stock at the sea- 
board will run low, ships will compete for load- 
ing at low rates, the foreign demand will be 
large, and as a consequence, prices here will un- 
doubtedly rule high during the Winter. 

The railroads, being without competition dur- 
ing the winter months, and having all the busi- 
ness they can do, will probably charge high 
rates, which will make considerable difference 
between the prices at the West and the sea- 
board. Still, the high rates here will react fa- 
vorably upon the interior, and, with the con- 
tinued active foreign demand, and the abun- 
dance of money in the country, we shall look 
for the prevalence of fair prices for breadstuffs 
throughout the country, for at least six or eight 
months to come. Beyond that we cannot esti- 
mate. A large breadth of Wheat will un- 
doubtedly be sown in Great Britain and the rest 
of Europe this Fall, and should their next crop 
be a good one, it will check imports from this 
country. Let us make hay while the sun 
shines. "Wheat will sell at some price abovethe 
cost of transportation. We may not be able to 
say as much of our immense stores of Corn, 
both of the old and newcrop. The absence of 
frost, (none up to this date, Oct. 18,) will add 
many million bushels to the corn crop of this 
year. On page 341, we have referred to the 
value of Corn for food. Let us consume it 
largely, and save our Wheat, and get it to mar- 





ket while the foreign demand continues. 
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Draining—Why—Where—How. 


(Concluded from pp. 36, 70, 105, 137, 169, 201, 233, 264, 297.) 
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In the nine chapters already given on this im- 
portant subject, and in sundry basket items, 
we have perhaps treated it as fully as is expedi- 
ent in a periodical, and we therefore purpose to 
suspend the regular continued discussion—but 
not to stop talking or writing about draining. 
Farmers are beginning to learn something of the 
advantages—the profit—of removing excess of 
moisture from their land, to facilitate its culti- 
vation, to lengthen its season, and to greatly 
augment its productive capability. In England 
this subject is so thoroughly understood, that 
the Government has already loaned some Thir- 
ty Millions of Dollars to farmers to be expend- 
ed solely in tile draining, and to be paid back in 
small annual instalments during 20 to 50 years 
tocome. And this has not gone to marsh or 
swamp draining alone, but most of it has been 
loaned on land as dry as the average of Ameri- 
can farms. The same course will be ultimately 
pursued here, though our wide-a-wake people 
will hardly wait for government aid. We shall 
keep agitating the subject, and from time to time 
present such information as we can. Hundreds 
of draining queries have been addressed to us 
this year, all of which have been answered, we 
believe, in some of the previous chapters. We 
will cheerfully answer any further questions. 
But there are many particulars connected with 
the subject, and those who have become inter- 
ested, should procure one or both of the two 
American books recently published, viz: 
French’s Farm Drainage, and Klippart’s Land 
Drainage. The former is a very good work of 
384 pages, costing $1; the latter, just issued, 
comprises 475 pages, costs $1.25, and is rather 
more full than the former. (The books can be 
sent post-paid at the above regular prices.) Our 
newer subscribers ought to read the articles in 
the present volume of the Agriculturist, if they 
can get them from a neighbor, or afford to buy 
the back numbers.——We add here an item or 
two crowded over from last month: 


DISCOVERING FAULTS IN DRAINS. 


As wwe have constantly advised, drains should 
always be laid down carefully and thoroughly, 
and every failure guarded against as far as pos- 
sible. In case of any accidental failure, how- 
ever, it is seldom necessary to begin at one end 
and take up the whole drain to find the point of 
failure. By a close examination of the soil 
along the surface, an unusual amount of wetness 
at any point will indicate the place of obstruc- 
tion. In examining a drained field last Spring, 
where the drains had a fall of nearly a foot ina 
rod, we found in a hollow spot a little stream 
issuing upward —a diminutive spring Oover- 
flowing upon the surface. The stoppage was 
found about three rods distant, under high- 
er ground. The drain had been laid nearly 
level, if anything raised upward a little, to avoid 
digging deep, and at this point sand and 
clay had settled in and filled the drain, almost 
entirely choking it for half a dozen feet in length. 


PRESERVE PLANS OF DRAINS. 


As under drains are designed to be entirely 
out of sight, it is important to preserve accurate 
plans of their location. ‘These plans may be 
drawn on paper, marking down especially their 
length, depth at different points, and the dis- 
tances between them, and from different points 
in a direct line to the corners and sides of the 
field. Such plans should bekept insome secure 





place, where the drainer himself or his “succes- 
sors can always find them. A farm will usually 


sell for a much. higher price, if the owner can. 


exhibit a plan of a good system of under-drains. 


ANOTHER SIMPLE LEVELING INSTRUMENT. 

In addition to the cheap leveling instruments 
shown on page 264, a correspondent describes 
another one which can be arranged in a few 
minutes with a common iron or steel “square.” 
He likes the implement, and says, with his boy 
of 13 years old, he has leveled forward and 
backward with it over 150 rods, and varied 
scarcely an inch. In fig. 39 we have given the 
form as near as we can from the rough sketch 
furnished, A somewhat similar arrangement is 
given in “Thomas’ Farm Implements.” A 
small stake, a, is sharpened at one end, and slit 
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Fig. 39, 


down three or four inches at the other with a 
saw. A common square, 8, is placed in the slit, 
and held somewhat firmly, but not tight, by 
means of a screw, f, passing through the stake 
just under the square. A small stick, e, is tacked 
across the top of the stake, and from near the 
end of this a light stone or other weight, c, is 
suspended bya string. It is evident that the 
top edge of the square will be level when the 
string hangs exactly parallel with the short arm. 
By regulating the pressure with the screw, /, the 
the square can be moved in the slit, and yet be 
held firmly enough in its place. A larger longer 
wooden square may be used in place of the com- 
mon iron one, but the latter will answer for all 
ordinary leveling operations. The setting of 
the marking stakes, etc., and the grading of the 
drains are fully described on page 264, of the 
September Agriculturist. 
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One of the Clover Stalks. 
ere 

Francis Schreiner of Crawford Co., Penn., 
sends to the office of the American Agricul- 
turista single Clover Plant, the second year from 
seed, which, when packed in, fills a box 4 feet 
long, 6 inches deep, and 4 inches wide. It has 
70 main stalks from the same root, which, with 
their lateral branches, measure 1050 feet in 
aggregate length. The heads number 972. 
Mr. Schreiner says there are plenty more nearly 
as large as this in the field, which has never 
been manured, and he justly thinks it will be 
hard to beat. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN SorGHuM SuGAR MAnv- 
FACTURE.—At the recent Illinois State Agri- 








cultural Exhibition a sample of sorghum sugar 
was shown by a Mr. Rogers, said to have been 
manufactured by a peculiar process which will 
infallibly produce sugarfrom sorghum whether 
green or ripe. If this be true it is of great im- 
portance. It is said that the process will be 
tested by further experiments this season, and 
then made known to the public. 





Poor Wagons—Striking Figures. 

A very important article on the “ Motive Pow- 
er of Wheel-Carriages,” appears in the Coach- 
Maker’s Magazine for October, going to show 
the great loss in using imperfect axles, heavy 
wagons, etc. The article is long, and: we con- 
dense for the American Agriculturist a few of the 
hints given, using our own language mainly. 

Every good mechanic knows that by placing 
the arms of the axletrees only an eighth of an 
inch out of the proper position the draft will be 
increased from 10 to 20 pounds. We all speak 
of one wagon as being “ easy running,” and of 
another as “hard running.” The non-mechan- 
ic knows that, for some reason, of two wagons 
of the same weight, size, and general form; one 
will run much easier than the other, though few 
if any have ever thought of the real loss to the 
owner involved. Let us see what this amounts 
to, taking for illustration.a heavy stage coach, 
weighing with its load 14 tuns. The writer's 
observations show that such a coach will last 
900 days if run 75 miles a day—making the dis- 
tance traveled 67,500 miles. Allow the team- 
ster’s charges to be two-thirds of one cent ‘per 
pound for each 100 miles, and the expense on the 
coach, would be. $13.500. It is probable. that 
this amount is not above the average. expended 
in hauling a strongly built stage coach during 
its entire running career. To draw a 3000. Ib. 
stage, including load, requires a steady draft of 
from 300 to 400 lbs. Taking the highest figure 
(400,) and dividing the $13,560. by it, we have 
$33.75 for every pound draft while the wagon is 
wearing out! (The 300 lb, .is probably nearer 
the true steady draft, and if so the cost would 
be $45 for each pound of draft.) 

The application is evident. If. by more per- 
fect form or construction, the steady draft can 
be reduced 10 Ibs. it is a saving of $337.50 in 
team expense on the single coach during its en- 
tire wear, at the lowest estimate, and $450 at the 
higher rate. The same reasoning applies with 
more force to light carriages and wagons. 
Suppose a farm wagon to last 2 years constant 
running, or 10 years if running 60 days in a year, 
or 600 days in all, and that it costs $1 per day 
for team and harness wear, or $600 in all. If 
the average steady. draft be 100 lbs. to draw the 
wagon, empty and loaded, the entire cost per 
pound ofiraft will be $6. But if by the use of 
the improved case-hardened iron axles, and 
chilled pipe boxes, and by using lighter and 
stronger wood and iron, the average steady draft 
can be reduced t6 80 ibs., the saving of $6 on a 
pound in the amount and wear of horse- 
flesh and harness, will reach $120 on the entire 
wear of a single wagon. These figures are 
striking—almost startling—but we think they 
are not over-stated. Look over them carefully 
and see ifthey are. At the very least they will 
indicate to every one the importance of looking 
well to the construction of any wheeled vehicles 
they may buy. Few may be able to decide 
upon the mechanical principles applied, or lack- 
ing, in their construction, but a few minutes’ trial 
at the pole or thills will go far to test the com- 
parative draft of two wagons or carriages offered. 
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Some farmers keep their cattle out as late as 
possible in the Fall, and even into Winter. The 
pastures are gnawed very close, and even the 
after-math of the mowing fields, as if they never 
expected to get another crop of grass from them. 
This is very bad husbandry upon any land, and 
especially upon that recently seeded with herds- 
grass, This grass, as is well known to all care- 
ful observers, has a bulbous root, and the fine 
fibers that shoot out from the bottom are not as 
strong as the roots gf most other grasses. It is 
therefore exceedingly liable to be torn out by 
the roots by grazing cattle, especially ifthe grass 
is short. Ina close cropped meadow, where 
this grass has been sown, nothing is more com- 
mon than to see thousands of these dried bulbs 
lying upon the surface. We doubt the economy 
of grazing a herds-grass meadow at any time. 
But if done at all, it should not be cropped af- 
ter the first of November, in this latitude. 

The roots of all the grasses are designed to be 
covered with their own leaves and stalks during 
the Winter. These and the snow protect them 
from the alternate freezings and thawings, and 
bring them out in good condition in the Spring. 
The farmer who undertakes to thwart the de- 
signs of Nature in this respect, will find it very 
expensive business. The little that he saves in 
feed now, he loses the next season in the di- 
minished yield of the pasture or the meadow. 
We ought always to manage so as to have Na- 
ture working with us, instead of against us. 
This is one of the evils of overstocking farms. 
The farmer is afraid that he has not quite fod- 
der enough for Winter, so he pastures till the 
ground is frozen. He cuts less hay for it the 
next season, and he is still more sorely tempted 
to pasture late. 

It is quite as bad for the cattle as it is for the 
land. If they have no fodder in the month of 


_ November, they lose rather than gain upon 


pasture, unless it is much better than the aver- 
age. Every animal ought to go into the stable 
in a thriving condition—if not fat, at least in full 
flesh. They are then easily kept thriving upon 
good hay, or upon hay and roots, straw and 
meal. After several years’ close observation di- 
rected to this particular point, we do not think 
any thing is gained by pasturing in this latitude, 
and north of it, after the first of this month. 
All the grasses must have time to cover their 
roots in order to make flush feed next season. 
Cattle foddered through a part of October and 
brought to the stable about the first of Novem- 
ber, in good flesh, are easily wintered. It is 
better management to buy hay or to sell stock, 
than to pinch the pastures by close feeding. , 
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The Leaf Crop. 

This very valuable crop is too often entirely 
overlooked. Multitudes of farmers have yet to 
gather their first leaf harvest. Gardeners very 
generally appreciate the value of this article, 
and where it is accessible, it enters into their 
most valuable composts. Most farmers are so 
situated that they can gather leaves in large 
quantities and would readily do it, if they knew 
how well it would pay. 

Chemical analysis shows that the leaves of 
plants are rich in fertilizing matter, much rich- 
er thanthe wood. Eleven per cent of the leaves 
of the elm are ashes, while the wood only gives 
two per cent. Other trees show a still greater 
difference. The constantgrowth of forests even 








upon poor land, is doubtless owing to the annual 
deposit of leaves upon the surface of the earth. 
These having drawn fertilizing matter from the 
subsoil through the roots, deposit it on the sur- 
face where it is available. Every one has noticed 
the rank growth of grass, where leaves have been 
burned or allowed to decay. They are valuable 
to the farmer for bedding before they go into 
the compost heap. Nothing is better for the 
sty or the stable, than a good leaf bed. The 
time of rustling leaves has come in the garden, 
upon the lawn, in the orchard, and in the forest. 
Let them be gathered as the last of the harvest. 


a 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


Save Cartage. 
a 

Aman who has two yoke of cattle, or a span 
of horses, seldom stops to think of the expense 
of carting muck and handling manure. The 
ordinary route of muck, from the bed to the 
field where it is to be used, is through the stable 
or yard, and privy. This will, doubtless, have 
to be the course for a large part of it. But 
we can use profitably more muck than we can 
afford to cart in this way, which makes at least 
two extra handlings. 

The writer is now carting a lot of ditch 
scrapings and muck, directly to the, field where 
they are to be used for top dressing. It is put in 
heaps so near together, as to admit of easy 
spreading over the whole ground. During the 
Winter, as manure in the yard accumulates, it 
is carted out and mixed with these heaps of 
muck. It is made fine, and spread as soon as 
the frost is out of it in the Spring. The muck 
has the benefit of the freezing and thawing quite 
as much as it could in the yard; is ameliorated 
by the fresh manure, and makes an excellent top 
dressing. The same can be done in making 
compost heaps for corn, and other hoed crops. 
Use the strength of your teams to the best ad- 
vantage and save cartage. CONNECTICUT. 

i ee 
Chess—Instructive Experiment. 

Some persons go so far as to assert that all 
chess springs from wheat seed, and that chess 
itself is only a bastard wheat, which will not re- 
produce itself. Below is the result of an experi- 
ment which would seem to settle the question 
of reproduction. We have scores of letters on 
the chess question, and have, from necessity, de- 
cided not to publish more on this subject at 
present, as a general rule. The following letter 
may well form an exception: 

To the Editor of the American Agriculturist : 

I wrote you about a year ago, stating that 
I was conducting an experiment with wheat 
and chess, and that I expected to prove to you 
that wheat would produce both chess and 
wheat. I acted on the belief that chess was a 
mongrel wheat, which could be produced by 
stinting the wheat, and that this mongrel wheat, 
(chess,) would not reproduce itself. To prove 
my theory I turned under two plots of sod per- 
fectly clean and free from weeds or seeds of any 
kind. On one plot I sowed clean Blue Stem 
Wheat, and on the other clean Chess seed. Both 
came up finely. Fowls were allowed a free 
range over the whole plot during Autumn and 
Spring, and they picked it off close to the ground. 
Then on the 1st of May I cut off the tops of the 
plants, and repeated the cutting just as the 
stooling commenced. But in spite of my strong 
faith that I should have some chess, it all came 
out pure wheat. On the plot seeded with chess 





I had a splendid crop of pure chess, and chess 

only, which was fully matured by the first of 

July. D. T. WreELAnD. 
Center Co., Pa., Sept. 17, 1861. 
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Principles Regulating Breeding. 


The following extract from a prize essay on 
the above subject, by Henry Tanner, Member 
of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
explains why so little success is attained in secur- 
ing good stock from animals of high excellence? 


“Tn the breeding of all varieties of farm-stock 
—cattle, sheep, pigs, etc.—the results seem uni- 
formly to follow the same fixed but simple 
laws. It is an old and approved maxim that 
‘like produces like;’ but this rule, thougi: ~en- 
erally true, may be misapplied, when the error 
will be demonstrated by the contradictory evi- 
dence of practice and experience. If an animal 
is capable of transmitting any character to its 
offspring, it must possess that which it conveys, 
although at times qualities may predominate in 
the offspring, which were almost latent in the 
parent. If, therefore, any quality or character is 
rendered hereditary, it must correspond with 
that inherent in the parent from which it de- 
scended. If, however, I breed from a female 
possessing certain qualities, and a male distin- 
guished by an opposite character, it is clear that 
the offspring can not perpetuate both of these 
characteristics, and the result appears antago- 
nistic to the maxim that ‘like produces like.’ 
This brings us at once to the consideration of 
one of the most important principles connected 
with breeding, namely, that although ‘like 
produces like,’ (for it can produce nothing else), 
still, when the parents possess opposing qualities, 
the preponderance is exercised by that one 
which possesses the hereditary tendency in the 
greatest strength. If, for instance, a cow hav- 
ing any special peculiarity of form is put to a 
bull having the opposite character, the offspring 
will assume the character of that parent which 
possessed the greatest hereditary powers in this 
respect, or, in other words, the greatest purity 
and unity of influence. If these hereditary 
powers are under our control, it is important to 
consider by what means they may be increased 
or diminished. 

“Tn breeding from a ram and ewe possessing a 
similarity of type, the produce of such a union 
will, of necessity, also possess the like character, 
but in a higher degree. Thus the result. of 
breeding stock of similar character is that these 
peculiarities are not only perpetuated but inten- 
sified in the offspring. Provided that the pa- 
rents possess similarity of type in any given 
particular, every successive generation thus pro- 
duced acquires an increase of hereditary force, 
by which we mean the power of imprinting its 
own stamp upon its progeny. But in like man- 
ner as this power accumulates when there is a 
similarity of character, so also does it diminish 
when the parents have opposite or antagonistic 
characters. Suppose that a well-bred ram, by 
careful breeding through several successive 
generations, has acquired strong and valuable 
hereditary powers (which, for illustration 
sake, we will represent in figures), say equal 
to 100. If this animal be put to a ewe of a 
totally different character, say having heredi- 
tary power equal to 60, the result would be that 
the offspring would still possess the same char- 
acter as the ram, because of his hereditary pow- 
er; but the hereditary capability of the off- 
spring would be reduced to say 100—60—40, 
Supposing the offspring to be a ram, at a subse- 
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quent period both the sire and offspring may ap- 
pear equally perfectly in form and general char- 
acter; but the power of hereditary transmission 
being so much greater in the sire than this off- 
spring (in proportion of 100 to 40), the former 
would be far more valuable as a breeding ani- 
mal, although the difference in the capabilities 
of the two would be entirely hidden or latent, 
If you breed from animals possessing a similari- 
ty of type, the offspring will possess the same 
character, but with a greater power for the he- 
reditary transmission of this character. On the 
other hand, animals having opposite characters 
mutually weaken each other’s influence, and the 
offspring only possess the power of hereditary 
transmission in a reduced degree. 

This power of perpetuating character is not 
confined to any one quality, but it extends to 
every peculiarity of the animal, whether it be 
similarity of feature, configuration of the body, 
general habit of growth, disposition for fatten- 
ing, the formation of milk, healthy constitution, 
predisposition to disease, temperament,—all are 
alike hereditary and are modified in their trans- 
mission by the mutual influence of the parents. 
It would appear as if every individual point of 
character were thus controlled and balanced ac- 
cording to the respective tendencies of the pa- 
rents, and that the resultant character repre- 
sented a series of balances, sometimes in favor 
of the male, at other times in favor of the fe- 
male. The dam might succeed in communicat- 
ing the general form to the body, but be unable 
to overcome the stronger power of the male 
over some certain portion of the body. The 
dam might be naturally deficient, for instance, 
in her hind-quarters and good in other parts, 
and under the influence of a sire having a pow- 
erful tendency to produce a good hind-quarter, 
she may be compelled to yield to his superior 
influence. In certain points of character, where 
they corresponded, the influence would be in- 
creased. In some particulars the dam might 
predominate, and in other respects the sire 
might be most influential. Thus the hereditary 
powers of carefully-bred stock will represent 
the maximum of good influences and a mini- 
mum of those which are undesirable.” 
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Corns on Horses’ Feet. 
oe 

There may be in some animals a constitution- 
al tendency to the growth of corns and other 
excrescences, but as a general rule, we believe 
they are caused by the unskillfulness of the 
blacksmith or the carelessness of the owner. 
Sometimes, the shoe is allowed to remain on the 
foot six weeks or two months, in which time it 
becomes imbedded in the hoof. Corns are 
sometimes caused by keeping a horse upon a 
dry stable floor, year in and out, using him but 
seldom on the soft, damp ground, and taking no 
pains to wet the hoofs and so keep them soft 
and pliable. Wherever it is possible, a horse 
should run at large in a pasture, several months 
of the year: this will promote his general health, 
and do more than anything else to keep his feet 
sound. But where this can not be done, care 
should be taken to moisten the hoof frequent- 
ly, in the stable, or by use on the road. 

The blacksmith has no little responsibility in 
producing corns. He sometimes draws the shoe 
inat the heel, and bevels it from without in- 
wards. He cuts away the bars of the foot, and 
so weakens the quarters. Ail this is wrong. 
Keep the bars sound, and set the shoe level. 

But when corns appear, what shall be done? 





Remove the shoe, pare out the angle well be- 
tween the bar and the crust, and apply a little 
warm tar to the tender spot. Youatt recom- 
mends “the butter of antimony.” Saturate a 
piece of cotton wool with this liquid, and press 
it into the hole firmly, so that it will not soon 
be lost out. The design of this remedy is to 
stimulate the sole to the formation of new and 
healthy horn. Then, in shoeing, care should be 
taken to prevent friction on the tender part. 
Let the shoe be slightly bent off at the heel, so 
that it will not touch the hoof, and make the 
shoe so stiff that it will not bend down again un- 
der pressure. The shoe ought to be a little 
wider at the heel than before, and be slightly 
beveled from the last nail hole. 

In ordinary cases, the above treatment will 
remedy the evil. But where it does not, after a 
trial of ten days or a fortnight, then remove the 
shoe and put on a “ bar-shoe,” chambered so as 
to take off pressure from the diseased spot. This, 
however, should not be worn longer than for 
two shoeings, as it would injure the frog and in- 
duce the growth of soft hoofat the heels. While 
trying the “bar-shoe,” or the bent shoe before 
mentioned, fail not to keep the hoof soft by using 
the hoof-ointment sold by all horse-doctors for 
this purpose. After applying it several days, 
wash the foot clean with castile soap and wa- 
ter; then use it again. 

Where the ointment can not be had, and 
where the foregoing remedies do not answer the 
purpose, take off the shoe, and dress the foot 
with a large bran poultice. But turning out to 
grass, wearing light shoes meanwhile, is per- 
haps better than ointments and poultices put 
together. We have found this to succeed, when 
all other remedies did but little good. * 
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For the American Agriculturist, 
A Good and Cheap Poultry House. 
oe ood 

Having made some improvements on my farm 
this year, I will mention only one—the hum- 
blest, most original, and perhaps most economi- 
cal of all—to wit: My Poutrry Hovssg. It is 
built on seasoned white oak posts set in the 
ground 8 feet deep, is 8 feet high, 12x16 feet, 
witlfroof of usual pitch, and eaves projecting 3 
feet. The gable ends and one foot on the 
sides are sheathed, with lattice windows in 
each gable end for light and air. The planks 
forming the sides of the house are planed on 
the inside only. They are set perpendicularly 
and rabbeted in, so that each plank can readily 
be slipped out after the first one on each side is 
taken out, these being secured by hooks on the 
inside. They are taken off occasionally, and 
washed with strong lye to destroy vermin, and 
then returned to their places. Next to the posts 
on which the frame rests, and below the rabbit 
or resting place for these upright boards, I have 
placed planks 12 inches wide, held *in their 
places merely by wooden pins driven into the 
ground. The nests are placed against these 
planks, and covered by a wide plank, which 
also can readily be removed at pleasure. The 
nests are on the ground, separated by stones 
which project some little distance in front. The 
roosts are constructéd of small saplings, which 
rest in notches in a plank on each side, that is 
nailed temporarily (tacked merely) to the frame, 
and these poles are 2 feet apart, and extend to 
the roof of the house at an angle of 60 degrees 
or thereabouts. There are four of these in- 
clined planes of roosts. The door is at one of 
the ends of said house, and there is an open- 


| ing on the side, near the top of the door, for 





ingress and egress, with a suitable hen ladder 
both inside and out, , 

If the above description is understood, it is 
easy to explgin the objects I had in view in this 
building. Cheapness and cleanliness were the 
main objects to be obtained, Being built of sec- 
ond rate lumber, without ornament of any kind, 
and merely jack-planed off on the inside, the 
first was accomplished. With the exception of 
the roof and gable ends, it can, in a few minutes, be 
taken down, the boards washed and replaced, by 
which means a most thorough cleansing can be 
obtained. The roosts, when foul, can be burnt, 


and new ones substituted. G. J. 
Franklin Co., Missouri. 








For the American Agriculturist, 
The Wren and Bees. 

The Wren is a valuable bird. It never does any 
harm, while it lives entirely upon insects, and is 
one of the most persevering, industrious, vora- 
cious and greedy little marauders that we know. 
I have a family of wrens quite domesticated; 
they come regularly every year, about the first 
of June, and leave about the first of September, 
with the progeny of the year. Several years 
ago I built three little houses for them, 24 inches 
square, with a round entrance of 14 inch; they 
have occupied them every year since, and no 
money would tempt me to part with my little 
russet songsters. All the day we are regaled 
with their merry songs; every morning and 
evening they are as fierce as hawks around my 
bee-hives, not a hive is missed, not a spot over- 
looked,every crack and cranny is explored, every 
bee-moth is dispatched, every dead young bee 
is carried off, and I consider my family of wrens 
of more value for the destruction of the bee- 
moth than all the lotions, mixtures, decoctions, 
and patent fly-traps ever invented. 


Manlius, N. Y. AGRICOLA. 


The Army Worm and Draining. 





At one of the discussions at the recent meet- 
ing of the New-York State Agricultural Society, 
Dr. Fitch, State Entomologist, gave a lecture on 
the Army Worm, in which he stated that it is 
not the cut worm, but strictly the larva of a 
grass moth, which ordinarily lurks in the wild 
grass of swamps. In very dry seasons the in- 
sect has unusual feeding range, which favors a 
rapid increase. If the succeeding season be 
very wet, the swamps are overflown, and the 
insects are driven out among the crops, scatter- 
ing their eggs over the country. In confirma- 
tion of this explanation of their sudden appear- 
ance in such numbers, Dr, F. stated that the 
year 1769 was dry, and 1770 wet, and the army 
worm was then very destructive, This also oc- 
curred in 1816 and 1817, and again in 1860 and 

861, During this last visitation it was observed 
that the worm did not make its way up along 
the Connecticut River as in 1770, because most 
of the marshy regions then are now (drained. 
If this theory be correct, it gives an additional 
reason for draining swamps and marshes, 





A Crowrnea Maton.—A new sport has been 
inaugurated in France, viz: crowing matches 
between roosters. An account is given of a 1. te 
spirited contest between ten large fowls and ten 
of smaller breed. The Shanghais carried away 
the palm. We presume the quantity, and not 
the quality of the crowing was regarded, for the 
crowing of a Shanghal is about the fowlest noise 
that can emanate from the poultry yard. 
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boiling when you put the pre- 
paration in. Then let it boil 
for five minutes, then set it off 


¥ Ds to cool. WrLi1AM TAYLOR. 
Ss 
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To the Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


The peddler said this com- 
pound would make 100 Ibs. 
of soap, ata cost of only one 
dollar. One half the requir- 
ed quantity was purchased 
for something over a dollar, 
and the directions duly fol- 
lowed. The result, as our 
informant says, was no more 
like soap than hasty pudding. 
It was good for nothing in 
the house; the pigs turned 
up their noses at it and ran 
away with a derisive squeal, 
and the whole was thrown 


While at the Post Office last night, the PostMaster handed me your Oc-|00 the manure heap. It 


tober number to look at. My eye first fell upon your exposure of Humbugs 
on page 296. As Ihad just sent $5 to Geo, F. Humbug (Hamilton), for 
a ticket in the “ Grand Social Banquet” at Holderness, N. H., I hur- 
riedly looked into my pocket book, and found that I too had paid for ticket 
No. 3769. Three neighbors came in, and seeing me anxious about something, 
they looked over my shoulder at the article in the Agriculturist, and as it 
The way we looked 
about that time, or at least the way we felt, Ihave tried to sketch with my 
pencil, as you see above....As a precaution for the future, we have con- 


proved, they had each sent $5 for Ticket No. 3768. 


would not be advisable for a 
recipe peddler to visit that 
house again, but the fifty 
cents was not entirely lost if 
the-experience be heeded by 
the readers of the American 
Agriculturist. 
A WORSE HUMBUG—SILVER- 
ING POWDERS. 
To-day, (October 1st,) we 


cluded to have the Agriculturist hereafter. I was urged to take it last year, | were followed two blocks by 

but thought I could not afford it. Inow see I could. Enclosed please find a vagabond, who poured out 

$4 for the four names below——or above. Yours, etc., —. | the foulest profane language 
a] © 


Barnstable Co., Mass., Oct. 14, 1861. 
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Small Humbugs—Recipe Peddlers. | 


—_—_~—- 


Recipe peddlers are the vermin of the hum- 
bug tribe. It requires something of a genius to 
originate and successfully carry on a swindling 
lottery or gift enterprise, or some scheme re- 
quiring extensive advertising and general voto- 
riety ; but the recipe peddler can crawl about 
from house to house, almost unmolested, and 
like a predatory insect take a bite here and 
there to the great annoyance of his victims, but 
without exciting sufficient public notice to make 
his depredations hazardous. A man will usually 
suffer from a flea bite rather than be seen hunt- 
ing for the insect, and in like manner, one who 
has been taken in by a petty swindler, general- 
ly prefers to keep quiet about it, rather than be 
laughed at; and thus these vermin are usually 
allowed to go unmolested. A few illustrations of 
the habits and practices of the tribe will be suf- 
ficient to guard the readers of the American Ag- 
riculturist from their inflictions. 


The recipe peddler usually offers for sale the 
secret of making honey, or vinegar, or soap, or 
some other common household article, with lit- 
tle or no trouble, and at a very trifling cost. 
Frequently he exhibits professed samples of his 
manufacture. He goes industriously from house 
to house, never remaining in a place long 
enough for his recipes to be put to the test, and 
the deception exposed. Sometimes the direc- 
tions given are good, but they could have been 
found in almost any recipe book, at one-tenth 
the price paid to the swindler. Quite often, 
however, the information imparted is entirely 
worthless. Here is a case in point: A subscri- 
ver lately paid fifty cents for the following 
soap recipe, which we copy verbatim : 

One pound of Amoniacum, two pounds Ros- , 
n, one pint of Alcohol,one quart of Salt, one 





yund of Cooper’s Isinglass, one peck of Corn 
Meal sifted (!) to eight gallons of Rainwater, 


imaginable, and we were ac- 
tually compelled to hand him 
over to a policeman. Our offence was “ interfer- 
ence in his business” in this “free country,” where 
“every man had a right to follow whatever honest 
calling he chose.” The gist of the matter was 
this: Passing the corner of Pearl and Fulton 
streets, we saw the fellow taking in the shillings 
at a rapid rate from a lot of poor women, who 
evidently had but few more left, and for what ? 
Why a little box of a clay paste which was 
“warranted to beautifully coat with silver any 
article of copper, brass, german silver, etc.” 
And in proof of the assertion, a littie of it was 
rubbed upon a brass stair-rod, upon old fashion- 
ed copper pennies, and upon brassy sp6ons, 
and sure enough they did glisten with a brilliant 
silver lustre. Indignant at the deception, we 
ventured to tell the eager purchasers that the 
quicksilver, (mercury,) thus applied would last 
but a brief time, and, what was worse, it would 
eat into and spoil the surface of any kind of 
metal to which it would give the luster. 

Let us here warn the readers of the American 
Agriculturist that these silvering powders and 
fluids so frequently sold about the country by 
peddlers, and by ignorant or unprincipled mer- 
chants, are all of the same class. They will pos- 
itively spoil the surface of copper, brass, german 
silver, o» silver itself. Rub a few coatings upon 
a silver coin, and it will become as brittle as a 
pipe stem. They are either mixtures of quick- 
silver with colored clay or other material, or 
they are clear or colored solutions of quicksil- 
ver in nitric acid (aqua-fortis) diluted with wa- 
ter. Certain metals, such as copper, brass, sil- 
ver, etc., reduce the quicksilver to its metallic 
state, and give a bright silvery luster; but this 
will quickly tarnish, while the quicksilver will 
dissolve or eat into the metal itself, just asa 
drop of water will affect a lump of sugar. Fine 
emery or clay is useful to brighten surfaces of 
genuine silver, but there is no preparation that, 
without the aid of a galvanic battery, or heat, 





will give a coating of real silver. Strong heat 











will expel (evaporate) quicksilver, and if the 
reader has been injudicious enough to use any 
of these so-called silvering powders or washes, 
the best thing to be done is to at once heat the 
article strongly to expel the last trace of the 
noxious mercury. Miners frequently triturate 
or beat up gold-bearing rocks or sand with 
quicksilver, which dissolves out the gold as wa- 
ter would dissolve out particles of salt. The 
sand particles float upon the heavy quicksilver, 
and are removed. The liquid is then heated 
strongly, which evaporates the quicksilver, leav- 
ing the pure gold ina mass, or in fine powder, 
to be melted together. Silver can be separated 
in the same way. The quicksilver escaping in 
the form of steam or vapor, is collected in cold 
receivers as it escapes, and is used over again 
and again. This explains why such large quan- 
tities of quicksilver are sent to California, and 
also why the discovery of quicksilver mines 
there increased the value of the gold mines. 
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Have You an Ice-House? 
—— 

It can be made very cheaply, and when the 
luxury of ice in Summer is once enjoyed, it will 
not be readily given up. If no better structure 
can be erected, build an ice room in one corner 
of the wood house, or any shed where room can 
be spared. The north-east corner is-best. Set 
a row of upright posts one foot from the inner 
sides of a building, and two rows of posts a foot 
apart, for the other two sides of the room; make 
the enclosure say eight or ten feet square. Cover 
these with rough boards or slabs, and fill the 
space between with spent tan bark. Lay down 
a loose floor, and cover a foot deep with straw. 
When ice is formed, select that which is pure, 
clear, and hard, cut it into pieces of convenient 
size, and pack it closelyin the room. Leave 
six inches space between the ice and the sides 
of the room, and fill this with sawdust. Also 
cover with saw-dust a foot thick, and fill 
up to the roof with straw. Packed in this way, 
ice enough to supply a family of average size 
has been kept safely, the season through. 





A Vegetable Curiosity. 
a 

The above illustration represents a singular 
growth made by a potato, which was forward- 
ed to the office of the American Agriculturist by 
Mr. George C. Hance, Middlesex Co., Conn. 
The tuber, while small, found its way into a 
knot hole in a piece of lath which lay near it, 
and asit grew, enlarged on each side of the hole, 
so that it can not now be withdrawn without 
breaking either the potato orthe lath. A friend 
relates that he once saw a pumpkin in a some- 
what similar “fix.” It attempted to grow 
through a rail fence, but only half succeeded, and 
formed a double pumpkin, about half beirfg on 
each side of the fence. Young gardeners might 
take a hint, from these samples, and produce 
amusing vegetable curiosities, by introducing 
young fruits into some vessel that will give 
them a singular shape; thus a melon might be 
forced to resemble a human head and face, etc. 
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Tim Bunker on Painting Buildings. 
Page 
COST OF PAINTING—HINTS ON COLOR, ETC.— 
STONE HOUSES—NEW ARGUMENT FOR 
SHADE TREES. 

Mr. Eprror: Cleanliness is said to be next to 
godliness. It certainly looks better to see a 
farmer’s house and barn all nicely painted, and 
it makes the paying of the bills rather easier, to 
know that paint is the cheapest outside cover- 
intg for all wooden buildings. So I am going to 
paint up, this Fall, notwithstanding the war. I 
rather guess I shall haye something left to pay 
the bills, after the war taxes are paid. It is only 
five years ago that I painted up every thing I 
had on the farm, even to the ice house, and the 
pig sty, and I suppose they might now stand 
another year without much damage. But as I 
was coming home from Shadtown last week, 
Mrs. Bunker took occasion to remark that she 
thought the gable end of the house looked a lit- 
tle dingy and bare. At any rate, it did not look 
so well as Mr. Slocum’s house, and she thought 
if a poor minister could afford to keep the par- 
sonage in so neat trim, that Timothy Bunker 
could afford a new coat of paint. 

Now I half expect she was joking, for she 
knew well enough that J had paid the bills for 
painting the Shadtown parsonage, because Josiah 
and Sally, being young folks, had enough other 
use for their money. I didn’t say much, but I 
rather thought to myself, “guess Mrs. Bunker’s 
getting jealous of her daughter.” 

But you see she is not going to have any oc- 
casion to think that an old bride is not just as 
good as a young one, though it is her own 
daughter, and all in the family. What made me 
more ready for painting was the fact that Jo. 
Dennis, the painter, was out of a job, complain- 
ing of the war, hard times, and nothing to do 
in his line. Now I like to see industrious. peo- 
ple busy, earning money, and so I set Jo. at work. 


I find I learn something about painting every 
time I do up the job. Jt requires from five to ten 
per cent of the first cost of a building every fifth or 
sixth year to keep it painted. This amounts 
to a heavy tax, such as we should think oppres- 
sive if it was imposed upon us by the Govern- 
ment. I have been thinking that a great many 
could save this expense by building with stone. 
In most parts of the country stones are plenty— 
granite, sand-stone, marble, that split easy, and 
are of handsome color. In many places, near 
good quarries, it would not cost any more to 
build of stone than of wood. Barns, and out- 
houses especially, might be made of stone, 
wholly or in part, to great advantage. Deacon 
Smith built a stone barn, ten years ago, and it 
keeps hay just as well as his old one, and has 
some advantages over wood. He claims that it 
is a great deal warmer in Winter, and of course 


it takes less fodder to carry his cattle through. 


It is cooler in Summer, and more comfortable 
for such animals as he keeps in the stable. It is 
more easily made rat-proof. The walls are 
made of split granite laid in mortar, and will 
never need any repair or paint in his day, or in 
that of his grand-children. The first cost was 
only a third more than wood, and he thinks the 
interest on this difference is more than made up 
in the saving of fodder, repairs, and paint. 

We have a few stone houses in Hookertown, 
some of them the natural color df the granite, 
and some white washed, and they are the 
warmest and most comfortable houses among 
us. If I were going to build ‘again, I should 
certainly use stgne, for both house and barn. 





But most of us have built of wood, and we 
must do the best we can with the houses we 
have. There is one good thing about it, we can 
change the color of our houses as often as we 
please, and come out in a new fashion, while 
the stone house maintains the same aspect. 
“What color are you going to "put on?” asked 
Seth Twiggs, as he looked over the gate and 
mingled the smoke of his pipe with the steam 
of the boiling oil. 

“Tt won’t be blue Pll warrant you,” said Jo- 
tham Sparrowgrass, without waiting for me to 
give neighbor Twiggs a civil reply. 

“Guess itll be horse color,” observed Jake 
Frink, who still remembers the cured horse- 
pond, and thinks every thing I do must have a 
shade of horse in it. 

When I was a boy, it was’nt much of a ques- 
tion as to what color a man would paint his 
house. I don’t think there were a dozen houses 
in Hookertown of any other color than white. 
It was claimed that white was the natural color 
of the lead, it was the least trouble to make, 
and looked best in the country, where it was so 
easy to surround the house with trees and shrubs. 
I have always noticed in journeying, that the 
more green you have around a white house, the 
better it looks. In the last twenty years a 
great change has come over the taste of the 
people, and somehow they seem to paint other 
colors a good deal more than white; yellow, 
drab, light brown, lilacand grey. This may be 
owing somewhat to an improvement in taste, 
but I guess fashion has quite as much to do 
with it. A man paints his house to please-his 
neighbors rather than himself, and if brown is 
the rage he paints brown. I am saved all 
trouble about the color, for Mrs. Bunker likes 
white and nothing else, so white it shall be. 
Our trees and shrubs have got so well grown, 
that white makes an agreeable contrast, and 
then it has always been white, and some of my 
friends might not know the house if it was any 
other color. The artists and architects make a 
good deal of fuss about blinds upon the outside, 
and the green color. But there is no substitute 
for a green Venetian blind upon the outside. It 
bars the heat, and lets in the breeze in Summer, 
and is always agreeable to the eye. Houses are 
built for comfort rather than for show, and I 
think comfort should be studied more than any- 
thing else. If we can-make taste go along with 
it, that is so much clear gain. 

It makes a good deal of difference about the 
season of painting. In the heat of Summer, the 
oil seems to strike all into: the wood, and the 
lead washes off sooner. If I could have my 
choice of weather, I would select the clear days 
of Spring or Fall, with a north-west breeze, if 
any. Then, with good materials, the paint 
dries gradually, makes a good body, and will 
be a great deal more durable. 

There is one thing I have just learned about 
painting, and it must be true as pr€aching. 
Paint upon a building well sheltered by trees, 
will last twice as long as paint in an exposed 
position. The gable end of the house, to which 
Mrs. Bunker called my attention, is almost bare, 
while the lower part has still a fair coat of paint. 


The reason is that the upper part of the house, 


is fully exposed to the raking winds, while the 
lower part is partially protected by the barn 
and the shrubbery. On the west side of the 
house is a covered piazza. The paint sheltered 
by this, is almost as good as when it was first 
put on, five years ago. In violent storms the 
wind moves from forty to sixty miles an hour, 
and the rain is driven with this velocity against 








the sides of the house. Of course, there must 
be a good deal of mechanical violence done by 
this continual battering of the rain drops. A 
friend, who has three sides. of his house shel- 
tered by trees, is of the opinion that.a coat of 
paint will last twice as long as upon the fourth 
side, which is without any protection. Trees 
break off the winds, and are of as great advan- 
tage in preserving a house as they are in warm- 
ing it in Winter. They should not stand too 
near a dwelling, so as to make it damp and un- 
healthy, but at a distance of thirty feet or more, 
they are a great comfort and ornament. In sav- 
ing both paint and firewood, the evergreens 
have a great advantage over the deciduous 
trees. Their foliage isso thick and fine, that 
they break the force of the winds more com- 
pletely, and sift out the cold. 

This will be a new argument for planting 
trees around farm buildings, and one of the 
strongest that can be brought forward. A man 
will save enough in paint in five years, to pay 
for his trees and the cost of planting them. 

Yours to command, 
TrmoTHy BunkKER, Esq. 
Hookertown, Oct. 10th, 1861. 


For the American Agriculturist. 


Give the Boys Tools. 
._—_— 

Yes, give them tools—not merely the needful 
implements for cultivating the garden—but give 
them a few good carpenter’s tools, with a bench 
on which to use them. Let their first attempt 
be upon a chest in which to keep the saw, ham- 
mer, bit-stock and bits, planes, square, rule, 
chisels, gimlets, awls, screw-driver, etc., with a 
separate hand box to set in, containing apart- 
ments for screws, and different sized nails, brads, 
etc. Let the middle partition of the box be a high 
board having a convenient handle cut out of the 
top to carry it by. The next attempt may be 
on a house or clothes chest, regularly dove-tailed 
together, and provided with a “till” in one or 
both ends. Our “blue chest” made while a 
small boy, will ever remain as one of the “ house- 
hold treasures.” A hand-sled, set of trucks, or 
wheel-barrow will soon follow, after which some 
of the more useful farm implements, such as ax, 
hoe, or fork handles may readily be made, or 
sundry carpenter jobs attended to, such as put- 
ting new siding or shingles upon the house, set- 
ting glass, making and attaching water gutters 
to the eaves, etc. We could mention instances 
where persons without serving an apprentice- 
ship, but with a fondness for and readiness 
in handling tools which frequent use begets, 
have constructed most of the implements upon 
the farm, not excepting the ox-cart and hay 
wagon. Others have built a barn, finished off 
rooms in the house, painted the buildings out- 
side and inside, doing the work at a leisure time 
when there was little else requiring attention. 
Therefore we say again, give the boys a set of 
tools to amuse themselves with, and the money 
will be well invested. An OLD Boy. 


Remarks.—All right; give the boys good 
tools, anda place to workin. But “ Old Boy” 
puts them ahead too fast. Before setting them 
to work upon a tool chest, let them develop 
their skill by constructing all sorts of boyish 
toys, blocks, rude boats and ships, and sundry 
playthings. Let them begin as soon as they can 
handle the simplest tool without cutting their 
fingers. A gimlet and piece of board is about the 
best safe implement to start with. Early practice 
will develop mechanical skill and taste, which 
will be of great utility all through life.—Ep. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
A Cheap Cistern. 
ana tigieinite 
Two years ago the coming month, I dug a 
hole for a cistern, 9 feet deep—9 feet across at 
top, and 7 feet across two feet below the surface 
—this left a shoulder or breech into which I 
placed two timbers for beams, and on these plank 
for a covering immediately over the cistern, A 
mason plastered it with Rosendale hydraulic ce- 
ment, directly on theearth. It has never been dry 
since four weeks after it was finished, and ac- 
cording to my figures, holds nearly 63 barrels. It 
is perfectly tight now, except the spout and man- 
hole. Ithas never leaked out nor in. No surface 
water can drain in, and had I known how cheap, 
and with how little trouble it could be made, I 
should have had one long before. 
The cost was as follows: 


1 bbl. Rosendale cement 

1 day plastering and board... 

134 day in digging and board. 

103 feet Lumber 

My time, nails, etc -50 
Total cost of Cistern. .........6.-eseeeeeeees $9.78 


The sand was mixed with the cement—only 
as fast as used—2 parts of sand to 1 of cement. 
There are sixty feet of gutter to my house. 

Fon du Lac Co., Wis. Joun C. BisHop. 

RemMArks.—The above cheap method of ma‘- 
ing cisterns is much used in this region, and they 
generally do well where tlfere is a firm hard 
soil to plaster upon. When locust poles and flag- 
stones to lay on them can be obtained for the 
covering, it may be placed two feet or more un- 
der ground. The locust timber will last a cen- 
tury. Red cedar is also pretty durable—Ep. ] 





For the American Agriculturist. 
7 Barn Cisterns. 

I have had one in use for six years, and it has 
worked so well, and been so great a convenience, 
that I can safely recommend it as a good in- 
vestment. The barn stands upon a side hill, 
the main entrance being upon the third story, 
the cattle stalls upon the second, and the cel- 
lar and pig sty upon the first. The cistern is 
upon the second story, in the rear of the cattle 
stalls, leaving room for a walk and root bins 
between. It is about sixteen feet square and 
will hold some three hundred barrels. The 
walls of the cellar on three sides were used for 
the walls of the cistern and the fourth wall was 
made of heavy stone, two feet thick laid in mor- 
tar, to stand the lateral pressure. The inside was 
thoroughly cemented. The barn floor above 
was also laid double, and cemented to prevent 
dust from falling into the cistern. There is a 
free circulation of air above the cistern walls, to 
prevent the rotting of the floor. A pipe and 
stopcock communicate with the feeding room, 
where pure soft water is always ready for the 
cattle. Four cows are kept in the stables dur- 
ing the foddering season, and a horse the year 
round. The supply of water has been uninter- 
rupted, except for a day or two the present 
season, when the cistern was cleaned out, and 
coated anew with a wash of cement. 

All the water that falls upon the roofs of the 
barn and adjacent sheds, is turned into ‘the 
cistern by gutters and pipes. The whole origi- 
nal cost of the arrangement did not exceed forty 
dollars. The expense for repairs has not been 
a dollar, as nothing has been done, but the 
cleaning of a pipe and the cleaning of the cis- 
tern and the washing of the walls with cement. 


This arrangement has several important ad- 
vantages. The water that would otherwise go 





into the yard, making it a mud hole in Winter, 
now goes into the cistern even in wet weather. 
It is a great nuisance to have cattle miring 
knee deep in mud in mid-winter. 

The water which the cattle drink, is always of 
the best quality, sweet and clean. It may be 
fancy, but they,scem to like it better than spring 
or brook water. The watering as well as the 
feeding is immediately under the eye of the 
owner, and he can make sure that the cattle 
have water every day in Winter, without the 
trouble of following them half a mile to a frozen 
brook, and cutting a hole in the ice. 

It is better than a trough fed by a pipe in the 
yard, which is frozen much of the time in Win- 
ter, and is apt to be surrounded with ice, mak- 
ing it difficult for cattle to stand. It is a great 
disadvantage to cattle to give them water near 
the freezing point. It takes a certain portion of 
their food to raise the temperature of this water 
to the natural heat of the body. 

As a rule it will be found quite as economi- 
cal to have a cistern under the barn, as to bring 
in spring water from a distance. The outlay 
for lead pipe is large, and it is always liable to 
be frozen, or to get out of repair in other ways. 
If cattle are all stabled during the Winter, as 
they should be, the necessary roofing will fur- 
nish an abundant supply of water. If no spring 
is available, a cistern has still greater advan- 
tages. A water ram often involves a larger ex- 
pense, and is much more liable to get out of re- 
pair. A cistern is available for all locations 
where there are neither springs nor running 
streams. If arranged upon the same floor with 
the cattle stalls, no pumping need be done. A 
small pipe will conduct the water into the stalls 
if it is desired, and by turning a stopcock the 
whole herd may be watered at once from a 
trough running through the mangers. Put down 
a barn cistern as among the first jobs for a 
leisure spell. CONNECTICUT. 
—————_—_s> —_= 6 

For the American Agriculturist. 


‘Storing Roots for Winter. 
See 

As the season is now at hand when all root- 
crops should be safely housed for Winter, we 
call attention to the subject. That roots should 
enter largely into the diet of all sorts of stock, 
no intelligent farmer will deny. How to keep 
them sound in the best manner, and convenient 
of access, is the question now to be looked at. 


Some persons having plenty of cellar-room 


_under the dwelling-house, store them there. 


This is better than nothing; but such cellars 
are apt to be so warm and close, that the roots 
decay, filling the apartments above with un- 
pleasant odors,and producing considerable waste. 
Whenever the house cellar is so used, it should 
be that portion the furthest removed from the 
heated rooms above. There should be small 
windovwg in the cellar walls, hung on hinges, 
or sliding, so that they can be opened and shut 
at pleasure. But this plan has the additional 
objection of requiring the roots to be carried 
daily from the house to the barn. This, especi- 
ally in rainy weather and deep snows, is un- 
pleasant and laborious. A better way, on many 
accounts, is to store the roots at the barn, where 
they are to be used. For doing this, several 
methods have been employed : 

1. Dig a cellar for the barn, like that for the 
house. Give it suitable drainage from the walls, 
through an underground ditch. Lay up the stone 
walls in good lime mortar, pointing the whole 
so as to exclude frost and mice. The cellar 





should be seven feet high in the clear. Ample 
provision should be made for ventilation through 
the windows, which should be of double sash or 
double glass, to exclude frost. The windows 
should be movable, so as to be easily opened or 
closed as desired. 

A difference of opinion prevails as tothe fea- 
sibility of stabling animalsin cellars. If made 
dry, light, and airy, they answer for all animals 
excepting horses. For these we would prefer 
stables entirely above ground. Where the cel- 
lar is partly used for stabling, the following 
plan will answer: On one side of the base- 
ment—the lightest, driest, and most airy side— 
partition off a section fof the cattle stalls; lath 
and plaster the dividing walls. These stalls will, 
of course, be made in such a manner as to con- 
tribute most to the health and comfort of the an- 
imals. The other section should be arranged for 
storing roots. On the sides of this room, tiers 
of shelves are to be put up, supported by scant- 
ling of sufficient strength. These shelves are to 
have narrow pieces of plank nailed on the front 
and sides, so as to make each shelf contain about 
six inches deep of roots. The design of such a 
tier of shelves is to prevent the roots lying to- 
gether in dense masses, and so heating and rot- 
ting. Stored in this way, the air will circulate 
among the shelves, and reach every root. 

To get the roots into this cellar, a door or 
large window must be provided, with a slide, 
leaging from the outside into the store-room. 
After the roots are once unloaded on the bottom 
of the cellar, they can be sorted over and stack- 
ed upon the shelves, at leisure. This cellar 
should be kept as cool as possible without freez- 
ing. Carrots will bear a slight nip from old 
“ Jack,” and be little worse for it. 

2. A slight modification of this plan, where 
quarry-stone are not abundant, is to lay up 
the walls with hard-burnt brick or cobble- 
stones. If the region is very cold, and frost is 
not easily kept from such cellars, place the cat- 
tle stalls on the outer sides of the basement, and 
the root-cellar in the middle. (Horse-stables, it 
will be understood, are to be made above ground.) 
Special provision will need to be made for ven- 
tilating this mid-cellar. The roots can be 
conveniently dumped into their place through a 
shute in the outer wall, or through a trap-door 
in the floor overhead. 

3. Hill-side barns are thought by some to be 
particularly favorable for storing roots. A cor- 
respondent in one of your cotemporaries, sug- 
gests the following plan, which is very good: 
“ A barn 40 by 60 feet will hold four rows of 
cattle, containing fifteen head in a row, seven 
double stalls and one single one, allowing four 
feet for each animal.« The two ends may be 
fitted up for cattle, and the middle apartment 
for sheep, with a root-house behind, 10 by 30 
feet, or larger if desirable. This makes a very 
convenient and warm place for cattle and sheep, 
and a root-house holding 3,000 bushels. It may 
be enlarged to the length of the barn if neces- 
sary. The stalls should be on the sides of the 
barn, fifteen feet deep, heading toward the cen- 
ter. In front of the stalls may be passage-ways 
four feet wide, leading from the root-cellar, 
around the center space, from which the feed 
can be placed in the troughs on either side. Hay, 
straw, etc., can be put down through trap-doors, 
from the threshing-floor above.” 

4, But in many cases, the farm barn is already 
built, and without any provision made for cel- 
lar-room. In such case, a root-cellar can be 
constructed along side of the barn, on its most 
sheltered side. Dig a cellar and wall it up ing 
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substantial manner, as before directed. Put on 
the sills, and frame into them widejoists, at least 
six inches deep. Then put on a tight sheathing 
of boards on the under side of the joists, and fill 
up the spaces between with dry saw-dust or 
tan-bark, and cover the whole with a good floor- 
ing. Over this raise a roof. This double wall 
overhead and the roof will be quite sure to keep 
out frost. The little room or attic above, may 
be used for a general store-room of farm uten- 
sils, etc. From the cellar below, a doorway 
should open near the door of the barn, and the 
doors should be double, to be frost proof, one 
opening outward and one into the cellar. Ven- 
tilation can be had by running up asquare wood- 
en tube, six to ten inches diameter, from the 
middle of the cellar, to be closed when needful. 

In a cellar like the foregoing, special care will 
need to be taken, to have the roots thoroughly 
dry when stored, and kept dry during Winter. 
An occasional turning over will be useful. If 
the roots are kept in bins, as some prefer, these 
should be made with wooden gratings in the 
bottom, raised about six inches above ground, to 
promote ventilation. In a cellar like this, or_a 
common barn cellar, where frost inclines to enter, 
the tops of the bins or shelves should becov- 
ered in mid-winter, with afoot or two of straw. 

5. But supposing a barn cellar of no descrip- 
tion can well be had, then the roots must be 
pitted. Choos2 a dry part of the field for mak- 
ing the heaps. See that the roots are well dried 
before stacking. If there is any doubt about it, 
a very little quick lime should be sprinkled in 
the heap asit goes up. Each pile is to_be about 
six feet broad at the base and four feet high. 
Cover with straw a foot thick, and six inches of 
soil. When mid-winter approaches, add eight 
or ten inches more of earth, pack it hard and 
smooth. Ventilation may be given to each heap 
by inserting half a bundle of straw vertically, 
like a chimney. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
Clear up the Highway. 

One of the greatest trials to a neat and order- 
ly man, is the practice of obstructing the public 
roads, in various ways. This is sometimes 
done from mere shiftlessness, and sometimes 
from stinginess—a desire to get as much as pos- 
sible out of the public. During the coming 
Winter, we shall see piles of wood stretching 
along the side-walk, and often tumbling down 
upon it; also stacks of boards in the same pre- 
carious condition. Opposite a certain man’s 
premises, we constantly see fragments of old 
carts, sleds, and barrels, rotten logs, heaps of 
brush and other nuisances. And this man can 
not see any impropriety in this conduct. Is not 
the land his own—to the middle of the road? 

Now, to’ say nothing about the looks of the 
thing, streets so encumbered are unsafe. Many 
horses take fright at such “poktrish objects,” and 
become ungovernable. Every man, probably, 
must have piles of rubbish somewhere, but let 
them be within his own gates, and as much as 
possible out of sight. 

The roads are often obstructed by roving cat- 
tle. It may have been allowable for cattle to 
roam at large in the early settlement of the coun- 
try; it may be still at the far West; but now 
in the older settlements, where farms are fenced, 
and where those who do not own land can get 
pasturage by honestly paying for it, there is no 
excuse for sponging it out of the public. There 
is more harm done now-a-days by trespassing 
cattle, than in earlier times. Rich grain-fields, 





meadows, gardens, lawns—all brought inte 
their present state by hard labor and at great 
cost—are exposed to destruction by a single un- 
ruly beast. In the street, hogs root up the grass 
by the road side, and befoul the sidewalks. 
They, with the cows, rub down newly-planted 
shade trees; they soil neatly painted fences and 
buildings; and they are a constant occasion of 
fright to women and children. And then, if a 
gate happen to be left open, or if a board hap- 
pen to get broken from the fence, these hungry 
creatures are sure to find it out.. The harm 
that follows, who can describe? It is not alone 
the corn-fields which the half-famished herd 
trample down, nor the ornamental trees, flow- 
ers, and shrubs, which they destroy—though this 
is enough to exhaust the patience of Job—but it 
is the alienation and bitterness of feeling between 
neighbors which ensue, followed up, perhaps, 
by a law-suit which costs the trespasser more 
than it would to have decently hired his stock 
pastured the whole Summer. 

Quiet and peaceable people don’t like to be 
continually scolding and quarreling with their 
trespassing neighbors. If they endeavor to get 
amends for injuries received, they may expect 
some kind of barbarous retaliation; and yet, if 
they quietly submit to abuse, the abuse will be 
increased. We have only to add, that this and al] 
similar modes of obstructing the*highway, are 
gross misdemeanors; they show a disposition 
to trespass on the rights of others; they are out- 
rages upon society in which no one can persist 
and claim to be a good citizen. SUFFERER. 





County and Village Lectures this Winter. 
In these war times, all unnecessary expenses 
must be avoided; and among these, the fashion- 
able Lectures which cost from fifty to a hun- 
dred dollars the hour. Such extravagant enter- 
tainments may be indulged in at other times, 
but not now.. We want plain, substantial food. 
We need something to relieve our minds occa- 
sionally, from the sad and stern realities of civil 
strife and bloodshed, but it should be something 
reasonable in its cost’and in its character. Not 
wholly insensible are we to the attractions of 
wit and learning and lofty cloquence, but in 
these sober days, something plainer and more 
quiet conforms nearer to our taste and feelings. 
Accordingly, we suggest that when our vil- 
lage and country friends organize lyceums or 
associations for lectures and debates, for this 
Winter at least, the speakers all be home-made. The 
clergy, lawyers, and physicians of the town, 
should not indeed be excluded, but the main 
dependence should not be upon them. Farm- 
ers, intelligent mechanics, merchants, and busi- 
ness men of all kinds should be drafted into the 
service. Let each man lecture on the subject 
he is most familiar with, and in which he feels 
the deepest interest. Farmers have at hand a 
thousand topics, attractive and instructive to 
every body. Mechanics can discourse of imple- 
ments, of materials, of construction, of inven- 
tions and improvements in various handicrafts. 
Merchants can enlighten us upon the laws of, 
trade, upon production and consumption, jagid 
the like. The learned professions may be looked 
to for filling the gapsin the Course of Lectures. 
Doubtless, the first and leading objection to 
this plan will be that the speakers proposed can 
not speak, What if they can’t, then let them talk, 
Fine writing, and carefully-practiced elocution 
are not asked for. We want information on 
practical subjects; and we want it from men 
whom we know and have confidence in. And 





besides, the call upon such men for lectures and 
debates will benefit them. It will incite them: 
to reading and thinking, and perhaps to writing. 
It will teach them to arrange their thoughts in 
logical order, and to present them in some. suit- 
able manner. 

What a happy influence such a system would 
have upon a neighborhood, if it were once 
heartily engaged in! The dormant talent which 
so many of our plain men possess, would be de- 
veloped and aroused to action. Instead of 
spending their evenings and rainy days at stores, 
saloons, or other lounging-places, they would be 
seen poring over books from the village libra- 
ries at home, preparing for their lectures or 
talks. Their conversation would oftener turn 
upon subjects of practical importance, and less 
frequently on neighborhood gossip. The chil- 
dren and young people would be occupied less 
With vicious or foolish amusements, and many 
a child of talent would be inspired with im- 
pulses for self improvement that would ere long 
place him on the high road to fame. * 





Farmers’ Libraries. 


aise 

Having frequently urged the organization of 
Farmers’ Clubs, we now recommend the forma- 
tion of Libraries for the same persons. If one 
wishes to inform hjmself well'on the various 
topics which come up before such a Club, he 
must have books. Tradition, hearsay, and par- 
tial experience are not enough. He should be 
able to go to the bottom of every subject, to un- 
derstand its theory, its history, and the conclu- 
sions to which science and wide experiment 
lead. These things can be best got from books. 


But every farmer can not be expected to own 
all the books necessary for such investigations : 
he can not afford it. The only way, therefore, 
is for the agriculturists of a neighborhood to 
club together and buy a library by subscription, 
to be their joint property. Our school-district 
libraries generally contain, a few volumes on 
husbandry, which answer well as far as they go, 
but they do not cover the whole ground. We 
want several encyclopedias ofagriculture, books 
for immediate reference, giving the gist of a sub- 
ject in a very few paragraphs. Then we want 
scientific treatises on particular subjects, which 
go thoroughly and fully into all the branches of 
atopic. For instance, who does not like to 
“dip” at times into such books as Johnson’s 
Encyclopedia of Agriculture, and at other times, 
to take long draughts out of such books as 
Lindley on Horticulture, French on Farm Drain- 
ing, Downing on Fruits, Youatt on the Horse, 
etc., etc. There is a long list of such excellent 
books, which every farmer and gardener would 
like to read, though he might not expect to own 
them all. 

We repeat, then, that the way to get the use 
of such works is to form stock companies of 
some kind, and purchase them by subscription. 
Farmers’ Clubs might lay an annual tax of one 
or two dollars on each member, to be used in 
buying books, and in subscriptions to standard 
periodicals. These books and papers should be 
kept at some central and convenient point, and 
be drawn out, subject to certain rules. 

Does any body object to this plan on account 
of its expensiveness? Such contributions will, 
in the long run, fill’ the purse faster than they 
drain it. Their good effects will be seen in im- 
proved fences, buildings, stocks, and crops. 
They will appear, too, in the zeal, intelligence, 
economy and enterprize with which the farmer 
will pursue the labors of his calling. * 
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AMERICAN FARM . SCENES—A U T U M N-—Fnrom An OrtcinaL SKETCH By Fr O. C. Darzey, 


(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 


The above engraving completes the series of 
American Farm Scenes, by Darley, illustrating 
the four Seasons, three of which have already ap- 
peared in our columns during the present year. 
The scene represents the closing triumph of the 
farmer’s year. True, it has none of the pomp 
and clangor which attend success in other 
arenas, but it is none the less a triumph. The 
golden spoils of victory are being gathered, and 
the whole household are present to share the 
pleasure. The principal figure in the group, the 
old man, is suggestive of the Autumn of life. 
He, too, is ripening for the final harvest. The 
confiding children that surround him show that 
the kindly influences which attend rural life 
have not been lost upon him. He is meHow at 
heart, though weather-beaten and _hard-handed. 
A few features of the engraving are open to 
criticism, especially the position of the driver on 
the wrong side of his team, but some license 
must be granted to the artist, who placed the 
figures so as to give the best general effect. As 
previously stated, the originals, from which 
these four engravings are copied, are fine speci- 
mens of lithography, of large size, and will be 
a beautiful and appropriate ornament to thé 
farmer’s parlor. They are copyrighted and 
published by M. Kneedler, from whom we ob- 
tained the right to engrave them. We can pro- 
cure the large lithographs for those who may 
wish, upon receipt of the price, $5 for the set. 

|) $e 9 

Rieuts OF GLEANERS IN FRance.—The 
court of highest jurisdiction in France has re- 
cently decided that in that country a farmer 





has no right to turn sheep into his own fields 
until two days after crops have been taken off, 
so-that the poor may enter and glean the scatter- 
ings. Neither has a farmef a right to let out 
the privilege of gleaning for payment. This law 
applies to vineyards as well as grain fields. 


Helps to Agriculture Needed. 


—o-—— 





SUGGESTIONS TO INVENTORS. 

Since the benefits of deep tillage and thorough 
pulverization of the soil have been recognized, 
it has become apparent that some new imple- 
ment is needed in place of the plow. With the 
latter it is impracticable to reach the required 
depth without great .expenditure of animal 
power, and the work of pulverization is only 
half performed. Below the line reached by the 
plow, particularly in clayey soils, there is left a 
solid compacted surface almost impenetrable by 
the roots of plants, and almost impervious to 
air; and this is made worse by each -succes- 
sive plowing. An implement is needed, to be 
worked by horse or ox power, that shall at one 
opération invert the surface growth, stir the soil 
deeply, and not make the subsoil still more dense. 
The invention of a suecessful apparatus of this 


-kind will bring a large fortune to somebody. 


There is greatly needed some system by which 
the waste manure of cities may be made availa- 
ble. _ It is calculated that each living being pro- 


‘duces manure enough to sustain plants sufficient 


to supply it with food. This is partially true 
only. The excrement of an animal, added as 





far as it would extend, upon a soil of average 
good quality, would probably increase its pro- 
duct enough to nearly supply food for the ani- 
mal in the increase of the crop. At any rate, if 
the fertilizing material of cities which now is 
only a nuisance, difficult of abatement, could be 
brought within reach of cultivators, their land 
would speedily be raised to much greater pro- 
ductiveness. Who will originate some practicable 
scheme to this end? 

Cheap portable farm buildings, which might 
be easily carried to distant points and readily 
erected, would be of incalculable benefit in new 
settlements, especially upon the prairies where 
timber is scarce. A combination of iron and 
wood may be devised which will answer this 
end, and give at least teniporary shelter to 
thousands of animals that are now of little 
profit to their owners for want of buildings. 
Let inventors make a note of these suggestions, 
and improve their fortunes and at the same 
time the agriculture of the country. 

eS Oe > oe 
For the American Agriculturist. , 
Convenient Grain Measurer. 

The number of bushels contained in a bin or 
box may be found by multiplying together the 
length, breadth and depth in inches, and divid- 
ing the product by 2150.42, the number of cubic 
inches in a bushel. A convenient measurer for 
grain inthe bin may be made thus. Take a 
a straight rule, of any desired width and_thick- 
ness, and 127 inches in length, which very 
nearly equals the length of-one side of a cubical 
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box containing one bushel. Divide this rule into 
10 equal parts, marking them plainly, as inches 
are marked on a pocket rule. Subdivide the 
spaces each into tenths: these divisions will 
represent tenths and hundredths of the scale, 
and in measuring will be considered as decimals 
of a bushel. To use this rule, measure with it 
the length, breadth, and depth of the bin, multi- 
plying together the dimensions given by the 
scale, and the product will be bushels and deci- 
mals of a bushel: Thus a bin measuring by the 
seale 8.5 in length, 6. in width, and 4.5 in depth, 
will contain 229.5 bushels. This measure (123 
or 12.9075.inches) is not perfectly exact, but near 
enough for all practical purposes; as in buying 
and selling grain, it is usually weighed or mea- 


sured by the standard. J. W. B. 
a I te 
“Land-Poor.” 
—@——— 


This expression is well understood at the 
West, where at present it is almost impossible 
to sell land except at enormous sacrifices, and 
where if held, it is burdened with heavy taxes. 
It is a common proyerb, in such cases, that 
“the more land a man owns, the poorer he is.” 
But there are land-poor men everywhere. 
They are those whose farms pay only a fraction 
of the interest on their cost. They are those 
who are carrying on some grand system of ag- 
riculture, which, though very splendid and im- 
posing to spectators, does not yield a profit on 
the money and labor invested; for, that only 
is the best farming which renders the greatest 
proceeds from the least toil and expense. It 
does not avail us to be able to show great crops, 
if meanwhile the cost of producing them is pro- 
portionably great. Gentlemen of fortune can 
amuse themselves with such fancy-farming, if 
they like, but ordinary farmers can not. The 
grand thing to be aimed at, is to increase the 
productiveness of our lands, faster than we in- 
crease the cost of working them. 

It is often.a great mistake for one to enlarge 
his farm. It gratifies a man’s pride to be known 
asa large landholder; and it is asource of much 
satisfaction to look out over one’s broad acres, 
and to walk across them, and to gather in their 
teeming crops. But not everybody is able to 
own such a luxury. Increase of land brings in- 
crease of taxes, labor and care. Seldom is it wise 
to run into debt for much land. By no means 
wise, unless one is quite sure to raise enough 
from it to pay the increased taxes, interest mon- 
ey and labor. Let Naboth’s vineyard alone. 
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Keeping Apples in Germany—An 
American Fruit Cellar. 


ere 

John Rossbach, Essex Co., N. J., writes to the 
American Agriculturist that he formerly superin- 
tended a large orchard in Germany, wheré the 
fruit was kept as follows: A large cellar was 
provided, seven feet in depth, half of it being 
built above ground. The walls were 24 feet 
thick, and 12 windows were made; shelves, 2 
feet wide, and one foot apart, were erected 
around this room and through the center, leay- 
ing passages to walk between. The fruit was 
all picked carefully by hand, and placed in sin- 
gle layers on the shelves. Except in freezing 
weather the windows were left open, and during 
severe cold they were covered with straw. All 
decaying apples were removed at once, being 
readily detected as they lay upon the shelves. 
The fruit kept in good order until late in Spring. 


Remarks.—This is an excellent method, if not 





the very best one for preserving apples well all 
through the Winter and Spring. We began a 
similar practice twenty five years ago, and suc- 
ceeded well in the colder latitude of 483°. The 
cellar ‘then constructed, and still in use, is 
arranged as follows: It is 8 feet high, well 
drained, and free from dampness—the walls be- 
ing laid in mortar, well plastered on. the inside, 
and the floor made as solid and dry as stone by 
a coat of hydraulic mortar. The windows are 
hung on hinges, and are double glazed—glass on 
the outer and inner sides of the sashes. Frost 
is kept out, but the windows are always open 
except in the coldest weather. The cellar is di- 
vided into two distinctapartments., The warm- 
er one under the constantly. heated kitchen and 
living room, is devoted to potatoes, root crops, 
and general family use. The .other one, the 
fruit cellar, is kept down nearly to the freezing 
point. The fruit shelves are arranged around 
the outside, near the walls, and -in tiers across 
the middle portions of the room. Posts. or 
scantlings are set up in pairs—the pairs being 
six feet apart, and the posts 2} feet from each 
other. Cross pieces for holding the shelves are 
nailed across the uprights—one 8 inches from 
the ground, the next 18 inches above the first, 
the next as much higher, there being 4 shelves 
in each tier, arranged like berths in a ship or 
canal boat. Narrow boards are laid on for 
shelves, with large cracks between them to ad- 
mit a free circulation of air. Narrow side pieces 
keep the fruit from falling off. The outside tiers 
of shelves are far enough from the walls to al- 
low a passage way. The apples are carefully 
placed on the shelves, two to four deep, accord- 
ing to their abundance. Beginning at one end 
the fruit is sorted over every eight or ten. days, 
and any apple slightly diseased or injured is 
thrown out. The apples thus placed on these 
shelves, and in a constantly cool dry atmos- 
phere, keep sound for many months. For 
smaller quantities, fewer shelves will be needed, 
but the cellar should always be kept cool and 
airy, whatever the quantity of fruit stored.—Eb. ] 





For the American Agriculturist. 
Apples Preserved in Sawdust. 

Mr. Eprror: The inquiry of one of your 
subscribers, in the Sept. Agriculturist, concerning 
the packing of apples in dry leaves, reminds me 
of an experiment I made many years since, 
which may throw some light on that subject. 
I packed them in dry hard-wood sawdust, taken 
from a cabinet shop; placed them in a cold, 
open garret, intending to remove them to a 
warmer place before cold weather; but forgot 
them till the coldest month, January, was past. 

Thinking that tgey were then frozen of 
course, I did not meddle with them till Spring. 
On opening them, I found a few, not more than 
one in a dozen, entirely decayed, not a speck of 
sound tissue in them, and almost as dry as dried 
fruit, appearing much like it, excepting the dark 
color; while all the others were in a state of 
perfect preservation. From the fact that the 
decayed ones were wholly decayed, and that 
there were none half rotten and half sound, I 
concluded that those which were rotten, must 
have been imperfect at the time of packing, that 
they had probably received a slight bruise, by 
which the tissue was broken, and incipient de- 
cay commenced. Another conclusion was, that 
the fine sawdust, made with a circular saw from 
highly seasoned wood, was so good an absorb- 
ent, that it took up all the moisture from the 
decayed apples and held it fast, communicating 





none to those that were lying near them. 
But why were not these apples frozen? Or 
had they been frozen, ‘and thaWed so very grad- 
ually as not to injure their texture? The ther- 
mometer, that Winter, had been down to zero 
many times; and in one “cold spell” it had 
been in the neighborhood of zero for more than 
a week. My impression from that experiment 
was, that if apples be put into fine, perfectly dry 
sawdust, and kept in a cold place, those which 
are sound throughout when packed, will remain 
so until Spring, and that those which decay from 
any imperfection at the time of packing, will 
not communicate dampness, in any hurtful de- 
gree, to their neighbors, provided not more than 
a bushel and a half be put into a barrel, and the 
remaining space be occupied by the sawdust. 
Coldness, (not as severe as in the case-above,) 
and dryness.should, I think, be recommended 
as the requisites for preserving apples and other 
fruits. For securing dryness, some other ab- 
sorbent, (to take up the moisture from:such as 
decay from imperfection or injury,) might be as 
good as sawdust; but I doubt. whether leaves 
would, and whether any thing. else .would, 
which could be so cheaply obtained. J. A. N. 
REMARKS.—It is dangerous to allow apples to 
freeze under any circumstances. Some varieties 
occasionally remain sound when both the freez- 
ing and the thawing are very slow. Inthe above 
instance, probably the sawdust and the partial 
protection of the garret, together prevented se- 
vere freezing—sawdust of the kind described is 
quite as poor a conductor of heat, as are the 
best woolen garments. Mr. J. A. N. does not 
seem to have had much faith in the method, ac- 
cidentally successful many years ago,or doubt- 
less he would have followed it up himself, and 
been able to give the results of further and more 
recent experience.—EbD.] 
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A Hint or Two for Tree-Lovers. 

Those who love trees for their beauty, will be 
pleased with the following paragraph which 
we have just met, and copy from a rare volume: 

“A careful and eloquent observer of Nature 
describes the leaf as a sudden expansion of the 
stem that bore it; an untrollable expression of 
delight on the part of the twig, that Spring has 
come, shown in a fountain-like expatiation of 
its tender green heart into the air. And to hold 
this joy, Nature moulds the leaves as vases into 
the most diverse and fantastic shapes—of eggs 
and hearts, and circles, of lances and wedges 
and arrows and shields. She cleaves, and parts, 
and notches them in the most cunning ways, 
combines their blades into subtle and compli- 
cated varieties, and scollops their edges and 
points into patterns that involve seemingly 
every possible angie and line of grace.” 

And this reminds us of a hint derived from 
a recent botanical authority, on the natural and 
proper training of trees. He maintains that a 
leaf with a leaf-stalk, implies that the tree to 
which it belongs has naturally a bare trunk for 
a certain distance; but that a leaf without a stalk 
shows that its parent tree is naturally branched 
from the ground. He also shows that there is a 
‘correspondence between the disposition and dis- 
tribution of the branches of the trees. 

If the first of these points is true, it shows 
that evergreens should be trained with their 
lower branches reaching to the ground; and 
that the practice of hewing them off is unnatur- 
al afd absurd. Whether this principle does 
not also apply to some deciduous trees, we have 
not yet examined, It is worthy of observation, 
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For the American Agriculturist. 
How I Rais#Grapes—Grapés in Cities 
and Villages—Farmers Read. 


It is surprising, Mr. Editor, that so few farm- 
ers raise grapes, even for home use. ,The Amer- 
ican Agriculturist has said a good deal on the sub- 
ject, but not enough yet, I find; for only last 
week some of my friends living on a farm of 
100 acres were in ecstasies over a nice basket of 
grapes, received from my three-year dld vines 
growing on a city lot of only 25 by 75 feet, and 
having only 20 feet square for a garden. They 
had grown no such luxury, and yet they sub- 
scribe for the Agriculturist! The fact is, they 
confessed that they had always skipped over all 
the grape articles as something for amateurs or 
horticulturists, and not for farmers. I showed 
them how easy it is to get good grapes in abun- 
dance, and at little cost and trouble, and they at 
once decided to put out a few vines without 
further delay. They thought I ought to tell the 
readers of the Agriculturist just what 1 told 
them; so here it is: 

Three years ago last Spring I built, at odd 
hours, a rude frame-work against the south-west 
side of my house, which answered not only as a 
trellis for grape-vines, but also as ascreen against 
the’sun on hot afternoons, when covered with 
foliage. Six posts, six feet above the ground, 
were set five feet apart, and ten fect from the 
house. Strips were nailed across, and small 
rafters run from the tops of the posts slanting 
up against the side of the house, with strips 
across them also, Such a frame work, though 
convenient, is not necessary, as the vines .may 
be trained up against the side of a house, or on 
a fence, or almost anywhere else that any thing 
can be found for them to run on. 

Now for the vines. Four holes, 3 feet across, 
and 38 feet deep, were dug at the outside of the 
frame, and one at each corner of the house. 
These holes were filled with good surface soil 
obtained from the top soil of a cellar being dug 
near by. Some bones from the butcher's, and 
some chip manure from the wood shed were 
mixed in with the soil; also a barrow load to 
each hole of well-rotted manure—the sweepings 
from a livery stable néar at hand. A moderate 
quantity of soap suds and dish water applied 
from time to time since, is all the fertilizers 
given. After the holes were dug and filled as 
above described, I obtained six Isabella grape 
vines, two years old, and well rooted, at a cost 
of 374 cents each. These were carefully set, 
spreading the roots. The first year about six 
feet of vines were made. In Autumn I cut them 
down to within two feet of the ground. The 
next Spring a single shoot from the bottom eye 
of each stalk was trained up the frame, and 
grew about 12 feet. About 4 feet of the tops 
were cut off in Autumn, and the remaining 8 
feet simply laid down upon the ground at the 
bottom of the trellis, out of the way. 

In the Spring, when the buds began to swell, 
the canes were tied up on the frame or trellis. 
All the eyes sent out one or more side bearing 
shoots, but where more than one shoot start- 
ed from the same eye, it was rubbed off. The 
others mostly set fruit, of which only one clus- 
ter nearest the main stem was allowed to grow 
on the same side shoot. When the fruit was 
about the size of peas, I stopped the further 
growth of the side shoots by pinching them off 
two leaves beyond the cluster. The result was, 
fine large bunches of grapes along the whole of 
the 8 feet of the previous year’s*growth. In the 





mean time the vines extended upward over the 
trellis, and enough side shoots were allowed to 
grow to partly cover the trellis or frame. In 
November I cut off about 2 feet of the ends of 
the main stems, and of the leading side shoots. 
The bearing side shoots were cut back to one 
bud ‘from the main stem. The whole vines 
were then coiled up and laid down for Winter 
on the ground. In Spring the vines were tied 
up, and the same course pursued with the main 
stems and branches as with the main stems last 
year. This year I have had about 15 pounds 
of fine grapes'on each vine. If all had grown 
without pinching off, I should have had 50 
pounds to the vine, but Iam seeking to get good 
strong healthy vines: The two crops have paid 
all trouble and cost thus far, and I shall here- 
after have a large crop annually, with little fur- 
ther care or expense. Civis. 
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Tilling Orchard Lands. 
- ee 

It is doubtless well to cultivate the ground in 
which young orchards stand. By this, we mean 
that the jand is to be manured and worked, as 
well as cropped. It is supposed, also, that in 
plowing great pains is taken to guard against 
barking the young trees by the whiffle-tree, or 
having them gnawed or broken down by horses. 
But when the trees have arrived at bearing age, 
it is better to suspend plowing among the roots. 
The loss will be greater than the gain, for it is 
impossible to avoid loosening and breaking the 
roots ; and if this be done, it is sure to engender 
disease, stint the growth, and lead to premature 
decay. When an old orchard, having long stood 
in sod, gets napping, moss-grown, and scantily 
fruitful, the best way is to scarify the surface 
with a harrow, and afterward apply a good 
dressing of manure. 

a eet Se 
Wounds in Trees. 
oe 

The best way to manage them is to trim the 
edges smooth with a sharp knife, and then ap- 
ply grafting wax, or clay, or dissolved shellac. 
The latter we have used for many years, and 
value it highly. Get about four ounces of the 
gum at an apothecary’s, break it up fine, and 
put it in a bottle. Then pour in a quart of al- 
cohol, and shake the whole vigorously together. 
It will be of the consistence of cream, and may 
then be applied witha brush. It soon hardens, 
and forms a varnish which protects the wound 
from air and moisture, and permits the bark to 


heal over before the wood beneath has decayed | 


at all. Whenever a tree is pruned, all limbs 

larger than one’s finger should be at once coy- 

ered with this or some similar preparation. 
ie il 


Feeding Trees. 


A friend asks what he shall do to make his 
lawn trees grow more vigorously. They have 
been ten years planied, yet do not grow as rap- 
idly as they ought, and the foliage does not 
look bright and green. 

For all ordinary purposes, it is sufficient to 
spread old manure on the surface of the ground 


over the roots in the Fall of‘the year, raking off 


the coarser parts inthe Spring. A large part of 
the virtue of the manure will find its way into 
the soil between November and May. ’ 
But where this does not suffice, one can adopt 
the plan often employed by arboriculturists in 
Europe, viz.: of feeding the trees in trenches. 
It is, substantially, as follows: Ascertain by a 





little examination where. the main roots of a 
tree lie, and, having followed each one out to its 
extremities, open trenches there, say two feet 
wide, throw out the poor soil, and fill its place 
with rich virgin mold from an old pasture. Or 
any common garden soil will do, enriched, per- 
haps, with a little old manure. Fill up the 
trenches, and cover the same with the sods first 
taken off. In doing this, however, great care 
will need be taken, to avoid mangling the small 
fibers. Better not undertake the work at all, if 
it can not be done leisurely and earefully. Where 
the operation has been well performed in the 
writer’s own grounds, the trees so treated have 
started into fresh luxuriance, making . rapid 
growth of wood, and putting on new richness 
and beauty of foliage. 


> $e > 
Making the Kitchen and Fruit Garden 
Ready for Winter. 


ates 

1. This is the great month for pruning grape- 
vines. Do you prefer the spur method? Then 
cut back the laterals to two buds. One bud 
would be enough to leave, were it not possible 
that the Winter would kill it, and so leave you 
nothing to depend on. If the canes have been 
spurred many years, and lost a good portion of 
their eyes, it will be well to cut down a part of 
them every year, and train up new canes, until 
the whole vine is renovated. Or, perhaps you 
prefer the renewal mode? Then cut down all 
the canes that bore fruit the present year, and 
train up the new canes of this year’s growth. 
Distribute the canes as evenly as possible over 
the trellis. When the pruning is done, let the 
vines rest for ten days or so, and then lay them 
down for the Winter. All tender grape-vines 
should be loosened from their trellises, laid 
on the ground, and covered with a few inches 
of soil. Fasten them to the ground with short 
stakes, or a few old boards laid over them care- 
fully, so as not to break the canes or injure 
the buds. Use no straw in covering them, as 
it is apt to attract mice. If you have some 
of the newer varieties which it would be de- 
sirable to propagate, now is the time to save 
the trimmings taken off in the Fall pruning. Cut 
them into pieces a foot or eighteen inches long, 
with two or three buds on each. Lay them 
away in moist sand in the coldest corner of your 
cellar; or they may be buried a foot deep in the 
dryest part of the garden. In Spring, the ends 
of the cuttings will be firmly calloused over, and 
will emit roots at once. 

2. Raspberries should now go into their win- 
ter quarters. Bend the canes carefully to the 
ground, fasten them there with short stakes, 
throw on a light dressing of garden litter, such 
as carrot and beet tops, or old tomato and po- 
tato vines, then put on a covering of common 
soil two or three inches thick. They will come 
out in Spring with every bud fresh to the tips. 

8. Strawberry vines will sometimes winter 
well without any artificial protection, especially 
if snow lies on the ground all through the cold 
season. But to make sure work, the best way 
is to cover the vines on the approach of cold 
weather. Someuse spent tan-bark or saw-dust ; 
others use leaves, preventing their blowing off 
by the winds, by laying a little brush upon 
them; others use long manure from the barn- 
yard. We have tried each of these methods 
successfully, but prefer the tan-bark when it can 
be obtained. Where this is used, a part of it 
should be removed on the opening of Spring. 

A, If there are rows of dwarf pears in some 
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of the borders, let them reggive a top-dressing 
of old manure, say two inches thick. Then, lay 
two or three shovelfuls of common soil on the 
top of this, immediately around the trunk of 
each tree, to protect the bark from mice. The 
dirt is to be thrown off in the Spring, and the 
manure to be forked in among the roots. 

5. It is taken for granted that all vegetables 
are now safely housed,—beets, onions, cabbage, 
cauliflowers, potatoes, carrots, celery, turnips— 
what a goodly show of comfort they make in 
one’s cellar! 

6. Now gather up all foul stuff from every 
nook and corner of the garden, and make a final 
bonfire. Be sure to include all weeds with 
their seeds in the burning.. When this is done, 
then, as a final work, throw the whole ground 
into ridges with the spade. One year, let the 
ridges run east and west; another year, lay them 
off north and south. Take pains each Fall, to 
throw up more or less of the subsoil on the top 
of the ridges, that it may be disintegrated by 
the frost. In the Spring, these ridges are to be 
leveled. It will be found that where this prac- 
tice is followed, the ground becomes dry and 
warm early in the Spring, the soil is gradually 
deepened and ameliorated, and vermin and nox- 
ious weeds are killed out. This practice is 
more important on stiff clay lands, than on 
light, sandy loams. 

+ et Oe 
Planting Potatoes in Autumn. 
— 

A writer in the Rural Economist recommends 
to plant potatoes in Autumn in order to have 
them early the next season. He directs to dig 
the ground thoroughly, mixing in a liberal ap- 
plication of old manure. Select good sound po- 
tatoes of medium size, which are to be planted 
whole. Provide a dibble of hard wood, one 
and a half inches thick, with a blunt point, and 
having a cross piece about six inches from the 
end to regulate the depth of planting. Make 
the holes in rows three fect apart, and nine 
inches distant in the row. Drop a potato into 
each opening, and press the earth upon it with 
the dibble. Let this be done early in Novem- 
ber, and before hard frosts. Give the land a 
heavy dressing with long manure, which may 
be removed early in Spring. As soon as the 
sprouts appear, fork up the bed between the 
rows. As the sprouts grow, pull them out so as 
to leave not more than three to each plant. In 
this way it is said very early potatoes may be 
had. [This may do in a mild climate.—Ep.] 
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Harvest the Roots. 


fo 

The root crops being the last to be taken from 
the garden, are often neglected until injured by 
hard frosts. Beets are easily spoiled by having 
their crowns frozen, which will cause them to 
decay early. If they are not already secured, 
take them in at once. Carrots may remain a 
little longer if desirable, except the white varie- 
ty, which is more tender and should be car- 
ed for early. There is little to be gained by 
leaving either variety in the open ground after 
Nov. ist, as little or no growth is made. Tur- 
nips are very hardy, and may be left until the 
middle or last of the month; they will gain 
considerably in growth if the weather remain 
mild. Parsneps and Salsafy or Oyster Plant, 
are improved in flavor by being left in the open 
ground until Spring. The action of frost con- 
verts part of their starch into sugar. A few 
may be taken into the cellar for occasional use 
through the Winter. -If this be done, keep them 











buried in sand. Dig also a few roots of horse- 
radish and keep them in sand; they will be 
ready for use much earlier in Spring than they 
can be dug from the open ground in the garden. 

All roots should be kept dry and cool. If 
stored in the house cellar, let the bins be removed 
as far as may be from under the rooms where 
fire is most used. A ventilator should pass from 
the root cellar to the chimney flue, or to the up- 
per part of the building, and thence to the open 
air, to carry off the moisture escaping from the 
roots. This precaution willin some cases pre- 
vent frost. A friend informed us that he had 
always banked up his cellar to keep out frost, 
but seldom fully succeeded. One Winter, hay- 
ing neglected it, the frost did not enter, although 
the cold was intense. The crevices had afford- 
ed ventilation, and the roots had been kept 
dry. Avoid all bruising of the roots, and after 
they are stored, examine them frequently to re- 
move any decaying. Other suggestions on 
storing roots may be found on page 334. 
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Keeping Winter Squashes. 
epee 

First in importance, they should be well 
ripened before harvesting. This will occur in 
nearly all the Northern States, by the first of 
October. They should be picked before hard 
frosts have injured the rind; and the gathering 
should be done in the middle of a dry day. 
For a month or more after being harvested, 
they may be kept in a barn or other out-build- 
ing, not laid in large heaps to accumulate mois- 
ture and heat, but spread on the floor, a little 
straw being laid under them to prevent bruis- 
ing. On cold nights, late in October and during 
the first of November, cover them with a little 
straw. When there is real danger of freezing, 
carry them into the cellar for the Winter. 

But there is a great difference in cellars. One 
that is warm and damp, is a poor place to pre- 
serve any sort of fruits or vegetables from decay- 
ing. Some persons maintain that a warm and 
dry basement or stove-room is the best of all 
places for squashes, A horticultural contribu- 
tor to the Tribune holds that “a dry store- 
room, or furnace-heated apartment, that never 
gets cold enough to freeze, or a closet near 
a fire-place, are good places in which to keep 
squashes and pumpkins. They also keep well, 
if hung up in baskets or bags overhead in the 
kitchen, or on a hanging shelf.” 

In our own experience, such warm rooms, or 
closets where the.temperature varies much, are 
poor places for the purpose. We succeed best 
with squashes kept in a cold, dry cellar, and not 
exposed to much light. Theoretically and prac- 
tically, heat, moisture and light are found to 
promote rapid decomposition. The squashes 
should be placed on shelves separately, and 
with a few thicknesses of paper under each. 
—— @ ae ee 





The Ampelopsis in England. 
watts 

In the Autobiography of Leslie, the artist, 
lately published, we find the following passage : 

“The country about Dawlish is all hill and 
valley, very luxuriant and beautifully diversified 
with gentlemen’s seats and villages. The cot- 
tages and churches are of the most brilliant 
white, and a kind of vine which is gerterally 
seen spreading over the walls of the former, the 
leaves of which are at this season (November) a 
bright crimson, produces a beautiful effect.” 
The painter doubtless alludes to the Ampelop- 
sis, or American Ivy. 








Most Important Corner of a Garden. 


On page 344 one of our associates has said 
something to the children about their garden. 
We must add a word or two here specially ad- 
dressed to all who have the care of children— 
their owmor others’. Those who have chanced 
to visit our homestead the present year, were 
perhaps a little surprised on passing from the 
lawn to find at the very entrance to the beds of 
flowers and vegetables in the garden, a some- 
what irregular plot containing a great variety of 
different kinds of plants growing in apparent 
confusion, but not entirely without system. Here 
were beets, carrots, onions, cabbages, sweet 
peas, strawberry plants, potatoes, dahlias, tur- 
nips, nasturtiums, morning glories, and perhaps 
thirty other things—some in pots, some in hills, 
some in rows, some in beds, some on mounds of 
earth, and so on. Boards laid on the edges and 
held up by stakes driven down, marked the 
boundary lines. All this was the work, and 
solely the work of three children, the oldest a 
girl not seven years of age, the others boys of 
nearly three and five years old. Their ground 
was planted with scattering seeds they had col- 
lected, or voluntarily asked for, and with refuse 
plants thrown into the walks by the gardener. 
Every thing of this kind was seized upon as a 
lawful prize and planted, watered, and watched 
with the greatest care and solicitude. 

And what was the result? These three little 
ones spent many hours daily in out-door health- 
ful exercise, and away from temptation. They 
asked questions innumerable, and studied the 
habits and wants of the plants with the earnest- 
ness of philosophers. They watched the gar- 
dener in all his operations, and practiced the 
lessons they thus learned. No one interfered 
with their operations on their own territory, or 
offered a word of unasked advice. They were 
led to think and observe for themselves, and this 
we believe to be the true education (drawing out 
thought). Without any attempt to teach them 
directly, the older of the three has learned to 
name and describe thirty to fifty flower plants 
in our own larger garden, and the second in age 
has learned the names of at least twenty. 


And we too, have learned anew an old les- 
son, and feel more forcibly than we have ever 
tried to write hitherto, the value and importance 
of a children’s garden. If we and our children 
live to agother Spring, a larger garden for them, 
and more facilities for its culture will be the 
first thing provided. (They have already laid 
by dozens of little papers of seeds, and show that 
their experience has developed provident habits.) 

Now what we intend for our own little ones 
we would earnestly bespeak for all the other 
children belonging to the great “ :Agriculturist 
Family.” Parents, or guardians, a square rod or 
two of ground, or more, for your children, will 
not be missed from your broad acres, or your 
village plots. Let them have a garden of their 
own—entirely their own—not to be interfered 
with by any older person whatever. Let it be 
understood that they are permitted to cultivate 
it just as they choose, and when they choose, 
and to enjoy or dispose of the product at their 
own pleasure. Look in upon their operations 
not to Criticise but to express pleasure by looks* 
and words. Begin now to talk about their next 
Summer’s garden, and suggest the saving or 
gathering of seeds. Do this, and from the na- 
ture of the case, as well as from what we have 
seen, we can confidently predict that after one 
year’s trial you will need no second hint. @ 
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Green-Houses for the People. -.-No. II. 


(Continued from page 308.) 
—-—— 

In addition to the simple arrangements for 
preserving plants, referred to in the previous ar 
ticle, our gardener, Franz M. Otto, who origi- 
nally came from Hamburg, Germany, describes 

vail : | a _— 
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Fig. 4—poOUBLE WINDOW. 


a pretty arrangement he has seen in Europe, 
though not very common there as yet. The 
bench or sill of a window is made wide, and 
double sashes are put up—one on the extreme 
outside of the wall, and the other on the inside. 
This leaves a space between the glass of 8 to 12 
inches. Light cross shelves are inserted at differ- 
ent hights, and plants in pots, and bulbs in 
glasses, are arranged upon the shelves. These 
present a beautiful lively appearance in mid- 
winter, whether viewed from without or from 
within. Sometimes a light frame work, of the 
form and size of the window, is thrown around 
the outside casing of the window, with one or 
more light bars across the middle opposite the 
joining of the sashes; and upon this frame a 
wreath of green moss is fastened with thread. 
Fig. 4 presents an outside view of a window so 
fitted up. If the window be large, there may be 
additional perpendicular and horizontal bars 
covered with moss, giving the whole a still more 
lively look. A very little trouble, and the sim- 
ple expense of an additional sash, which will in- 
crease the warmth of the house and save fuel at 
the same time, is all that is required to fit up a 
window in this manner. The inside sashes are 
movable of course, to allow for heat and venti- 
lation, as described for bay windows, page 308. 


A LEAN-TO GREEN-HOUSE. 


Let us here recall the original proposition, 
viz.: that a green-house is essentially any struc- 
ture so under control that there can be secured at all 
times, plenty of LIGHT, MOISTURE, and VENTILA- 
TION, and @ TEMPERATURE that will always preclude 
frost, A green-house may be placed by itself, or 
it may adjoin a dwelling or other building. The 
simplest form is a lean-to, on any side of a build- 

sing except the north. Fig. 5 gives an outline 
form. The general architecture and form should 
harmonize somewhat with the building against 
which it is placed. To economize heat and la- 
bor, it should stand nearly on the ground level, 
if a dry soil underneath can be secured. The 
foundation, carried say 20 inches above the 
ground, may beof stone or brick work ; or strong 
posts of durable wood may be set in the ground 








filling between with any dry substance, such 
as coal dust, tan-bark, shavings, sand, or dry 
loam. In Europe a foundation is often cheaply 
made by using clay mortar in a mass, coating 
when dry with tar, or plastering with cement. 
The length of the structure may be any where 
from 15 to 50 or 500 feet. The highest part of 
the roof should be about 10 feet inside measure, 
above the ground floor; and the lower side 43 to 
5 feet. If the foundation wall be 20 inches high, 
the sashes on this side will be 24 to 3 feet high, 
after allowing for sill and plate. Any unneces- 
sary hight only increases the space to be warmed. 
The general construction may be the same as 
described for cold graperies, (Sept. No., page 
272, which see,) with this difference, that a green- 
house needs more light and ventilation during 
Winter, to secure which, one side and the ends 
are covered with glassin sashes. Thesasheson 
the lower side are hung by hinges at the top, 
with a flat iron bar attached to the lower 
side to push them outward. An iron pin on the 
sill fitting into holes or notches in the bar, ena- 
bles one to fasten the sashes at any desired ele- 
vation. The end coverings may be simply 
sashes permanently fixed. If the closest econo- 
my be studied, the roof sashes may be just as 
described for cold graperies. It is more con- 
ven.ent for Winter use, to make these in two 
parts, one a short sash at the top sliding down 
over the longér one below, as shown in the first 
two sashes in fig. 5. The third sash shows the 
single sash arrangement. Weights and cords 
over pulleys for raising and lowering the sashes 
are easily and cheaply provided, and are very 
convenient, but the simple arrangement of hooks 


Fig. 5—LEAN-TO GREEN-HOUSE. 


and staples described for cold graperies ~may be 
made to answer.——So much for the general 


structure of one of the cheapest, simplest forms 
of green-houses. A multitude of other forms 


might be given, but our main purpose here is to 
suggest the cheapest methods, and to indicate 
at the same time the principles to be followed 
in all forms, however complex, artistic, or costly. 


HEATING GREEN-HOUSES. 


The cheapest plan for warming a lean-to green 
house, is to have it connected by a door directly 
with a living room of the dwelling which can 
be kept warmed by a stove during cold nights 
as wellas in the day time. The air passing 
through the connecting door will generally be 
sufficient for a small green-house. In extreme 
cold weather, mats, blankets, or other covering 
on the outside ofthe glass may be useful to save 


on the outside, f@hest from the door. The ob- 
jection to this mode of heating is, that unless 
the whole air of the dwelling room be kept un- 
pleasantly moist, the air around the plants will 
be too dry, especially in very severe weather 
when much fire heat is required. But even this 
objection is not so great as to prevent any one 
from having a green-house by his dwelling. 

A second, and still better mode of heating 
economically, may be adopted when the dwel- 
ling is warmed by a furnace. The hot-air pipe 
from the furnace should enter the green-house 
at the bottom, and if convenient, in the part 
most exposed to cold.. A broad pan of water 








Fig. 6—HEATING FURNACE AND FLUE. 


set just over the opening of the pipe will serve 
both to spread the rising warm air, and to sup- - 
ply moisture. Every hot air furnace should be 
provided with an apparatus near the fire for 
charging the heated air with moisture, whether 
it is to go into a dwelling room or into a green- 
house. (See on this subject, page 324, Nov., 1860.) 
A third method of heating, and one still 
common in green-houses in this country, is to 
place a stove in one corner and conduct a pipe 
from one side downward and along near the bot- 
tom, and then out at the rear, running the pipe 
up far enough on the outside to secure a draft. 
The pipe needs to be of galvanized iron, or it 
will rust through in a seasonor two. The diffi- 
culty of maintaining a uniform, low heat in such 
a stove, is a serious objection, but we know of 
commercial green-houses so warmed. 


The fourth and next cheapest mode of heat- 
ing, and a better one than any of the preceding, 
is to construct a flue of brick work, with or with- 
out the addition of common earthen ware pipes, 
as shown in fig. 6. Fis a furnace or fire place 
surrounded with brick work, arched above, with 
a grating of iron bars below. For a small green- 
house, the fire vault, if for coal, may be say 14 
feet wide, 24 feet high at the center of the arch, 
and running back say 2 feet. If wood is to be 
used, it should be rather larger than this. An 
iron door d, shuts against an iron frame in front 
of the fire. The grating stands about on a level 
with the floor of the green-house. Below this, 
in the ground, is a vault for ashes, with a sheet 
iron door to regulate the draft and take out 
ashes. An excavation outside the green-house, 
bricked around, is required in front of the vault, 
v, to give access to it. The doors F, and V, are 
to be just outside of, the green-house, so that 
ashes, dust and smoke, shall be kept entirely 
from the plants. The brick-work around the 
fire may be built similarly to a baker’s oven. A 
brick flue should be continued back from the 
fire oven at least 4 feet, to absorb the strong heat 
nearest the fire. This brick flue may be contin- 
ued entirely through the house into a chimney at 
the rear. A cheaper plan, however, is to make 
the continuation of common earthen ware pipes, 








and covered on outside and inside with boards, 


fuel. The more hardy plants may be arranged 





4 to 6 inches in diameter, and fitting into each 
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other, as shown in fig. 6. The flue, whether of 
brick or earthen ware, should start about on a 
level with the ground, and gradually rise half an 
inch or so in the foot, as it is continued through 
theroom. Asa foundation for the brick work be- 
hind the fire, boards may be used,or better, stones 





Fig. 7—MODE OF LAYING BRICKS. 


laid in the ground up to the surface. Then set 
bricks on edge cross-wise, so far apart that 
flat bricks laid lengthwise will break joints upon 
them. For the sides of the flue, lay 2 bricks, 
one on the other edgwise, and cover with bricks 
laid flat across.the top, as seen in fig. 7. If the 
bricks be 8 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 2 
inches thick, this will leave a flue 4 inches wide 
and 8 inches high in the clear, with only a 
single thickness of brick on every side. The 
openings between the supporting bricks admit 
the free passage of air underneath, affording ad- 
ditional heating surface at the bottom. As lime 
mortar is liable to crack, it is better to lay the 
bricks in worked clay, or good clay loam mixed 
with a little lime, or with cow dung. After 
drying thoroughly, white-wash the whole; this 
will also stop cracks, and improve the looks. 
— 


Japan Lilies. 
a 

There are three leading varieties, named Spe- 
ciosum, Album, and Punctatum. The first has a 
ground color of clear rose, shading to white, 
covered with numerous small projections of 
bright crimson. The Album is pure, virgin 
white, with the same projections as the former, 
but without color, and compared by some one 
to “frost work and snowy stalactites.” The 
Punctatum has a white ground color, the petals 
studded with rose-colored projections, and spot- 
ted with the same tints. All of them are re- 
markably fragrant; the perfume is most deli- 
cate and refined, making them very desirable. 

It is supposed by many that these plants are 
not hardy; but all the protection they need in 
Winter is six or eight inches of leaves fastened 
down by a stone, or a grass-sod. A little expe- 
rience shows that they thrive best if transplant- 
ed every three or four years, into new earth. 
While they succeed well in any good garden 
soil, they do better in a border prepared as fol- 
lows: ‘Two parts from an old hot-bed, com- 
posed of leaves and horse manure, at least two 
years old; one part sandy peat.” No garden 
can be complete without these superb Lilies. 
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Hyacinths in Glasses—An Improvement. 

Hyacinths look much prettier in glasses than 
in flower pots, but they do not thrive near 
so well in water as in good soil. We may se- 
cure strong, healthy plants with fine large flow- 
ers in glasses, as follows: First secure good 
sound bulbs as early as possible; those that have 
not commenced to grow are preferable. Put 
them into pots about 8 inches across, in a com- 
position of two parts good loam, one part well 
decomposed manure, and one part sand, well 





mixed together. When potting, leave the tip of 
the bulbs just above the soil, puting only one in 
a pot. When this is done, carry them into a 
cellar, and place them into one corner out of the 
way, where they will not freeze ; then cover them 
about four inches deep with sand, or any kind 
of soil, to prevent the roots from pushing the 
bulbs up. Keep them there till they grow about 
two inches, then bring them gradually to the 
light, letting them remain in,the pots until they 
have grown about five inches high. Then turn 
them carefully @ut of the pot, and dip them 
gently up and down in a pail of water until 
every particle of soil is washed from the roots. 
When this is done, insert the roots with great 
care into hyacinth glasses, and fill up with soft 
water. The water must be changed once a 
week; let it stand in the room 24 hours before 
pouring into the glasses, so as to be as near the 
same temperature as possible. By following 
this, you will easily have strong healthy plants 
that will bloom beautifully. Ga ,mwerssoroven. 
Cold Spring, N. Y. 2 
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A Safe for Umbrellas. 
ee 

Custom is the only foundation for some laws, 
but we have never yet seen a legal decision set- 
tling the mooted question whether, by a law of 
custom, a man 
acquires an ab- 
solute right to 
an umbrella by 
the simple fact 
that he has 
“taken it” 
where he hap- 
pened to find 
it. However 
this may be, an 
ingenious Yan- 
kee, Foote by 
name, has _set- 
tled the ques- 
tion that a man 
can notalways 
“take” the um- 
brella. The an- 
nexed engrav- 
ing, (fig. 1,) il- 
lustrates how 
he is “estop- 
ped.” Cisthe 
pan for catch- 
ing the drip; , 
B, the rings 
for receiving 
and _ holding 
umbrellas; 
while A is a lock which holds the handle so 
firmly that no one can remove it except the 
holder of the key. One of the locks is shown in 
fig. 2. It has two circular plates with corres- 








ponding slots in each, large enough to hold the 
handle. On turning the top piece one quarter 
round, an inside lock closes, and the handle is 
held fast. It is impossible to turn the plate back 
without using the key, (8,) which is a small bit 
of metal to be carried in the pocket. In fig. 1 
there are six locks. Some stands are made 





with only one, and from this size they run up to 
28 or more locks. Such large stands are well 
adapted to hotels and publie halls. No two 
keys or locks are made alike, so that any man 
can lock up his own umbrella, and leave it safe. 
The stands are made of iron, in good style, and 
are ornamental as well as useful. The cost is 
about $1 for each lock, which is not much high- 
er than a common stand of the same quality. . 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Cheap Food for the War Times—Import- 
ant for Every Housekeeper, and for 
her ‘‘ Quarter-Master ” — Making 
$40 go as far as $100—Thirty 
Three Methods of Cooking 
Indian Corn. 
nihidpetiae 

Economy is the word now, or should be, in 
every family. Some are compelled to econo- 
mize; others do'so from motives of benevolence, 
that they may be better able to assist’ their less 
fortunate friends and neighbors; while others 
will practice economy from patriotic motives. 
There are over twenty million inhabitants in the 
Northern and Middle States. If by economy in 
food, clothing, luxuries, furniture, carriages, and 
in sundry other items, the average reduction of 
current expenses for one year be only 7 cents 
a day each, the savings will amount to over five hun- 
dred million dollars ($500,000,000 !) This 
would balance the four hundred millions ex- 
pended by the government, and leave one 
hundred millions as an offset*to the extra 
expenses and contributions of those not connect- 
ed with or employed by government, so that the 
nation would have quite as much wealth after 
a year’s war, as if peace had prevailed and the 
people had gone on in their previous modes of 
living. The half million soldiers will of course 
save money during the year, for even the hum- 
blest private gets all his food, clothing, and tray- 
cling expenses, besides $156 in money, which all 
come out of the four hundred million dollars 
expended by the government, while the balance 
is nearly all paid to manufacturers, laborers, 
cultivators, etc., here at home. 

We believe the people can and will reduce 
their expenses 7 cents a day each, on the average, 
With some the saving will amount to but one or 
two cents daily, while others will far exceed the 
7cents. There are many ways in which people 
can expend less than they would have done un- 
der other circumstances. In the single item of 
clothing much will be saved. Some will buy 
one coat or one dress less. Some will wear a 
$4 or $5 bonnet instead of a $7 or $8 one. Some 
will wear a good substantial pair of boots or 
shoes instead ofa fancy pair that would cost 
more and give out sooner—and this will be a 
manifest saving of health and comfort. The old 
harness will do to drive to church or to town 
for another year. But we ean not particularize 
further. One of the few good effects of this 
war will be to bring us back to more econ- 
omical habits whieh will cling to us afterward. 

The main object of the present chapter is to 
assist, if we can, in economy in food. Did it 
ever occur to the reader how little, compara- 
tively, we, as a people, use Indian corn? This 
crop is grown more generally, and with more 
certainty than any other, and its actual produc- 
tion far exceeds that of all other grains taken 
together. And yet a few pounds of meal per 
month, for dessert puddings, and occasional 
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other dishes, is about the extent of the con- 
sumption of corn in the great majority of the 
families in the Northern States. Some families 
use much more, but these are exceptions to the 
general rule. And yet, a bushel of ground corn 
affords quite as much healthful nourishment, as 
a bushel of wheat. A bushel of corn weighs 56 
Ibs., and a bushel of wheat 60 Ibs.; but there is 
more waste in grinding the wheat, in the form 
of bran and ship stuff. Corn differs from wheat 
mainly, in having a little less gluten, and rather 
more oil and starch. For the colder half of the 
year the oil and starch of the corn are better 
adapted to the wants of the body, than the large 
amount of gluten in wheat. Corn contains 
all the elements needed in the body, and in just 
about the proportion they are required in Win- 
ter, while they are nearly suited for food in warm 
weather. A bushel of corn contains four times 
as much nutriment as a bushel of potatoes. 

We have just examined the market prices of 
Wheat, Corn, and Potatoes, in different parts of 
the country. The examination shows, first, that 
taking the country together, the price of a bushel 
of corn and a bushel of potatoes is about the 
same, (they vary considerably in some _locali- 
ties, but not generally); and second, that a bushel 
of wheat sells for 2} times as much as bushel of 
corn. We therefore find that, on the average, an 
amount of nourishment costing $1 in the 
form of corn, costs $24 in the form of wheat, 
and $4 in the form of potatoes. (Four-fifths 
of the weight of potatoes are water.) So, then, 
of three families requiring the same amount 
of nourishing food, what would cost one $40 a 
year in the form of corn, would cost the second 
$100 in the form of wheat, and the third $160 in 
the form of potatoes. 

Why, then, do not people consume more corn ? 
Answer.—F ashion or custom has much influence, 
and ignorance of the value of corn, or of good 
modes of cooking it, does the rest. Todo away 
with the last named difficulty, we propose to give 
here a considerable variety of methods for prepar- 
ing corn, and corn meal, so as to make them pal- 
atable. Of the healthfulness there is no doubt, 
and from the methods given below, every house- 
wife can find one or more that will suit the 
wants and taste of those for whom she provides. 


The following directions have all been fur- 
nished expressly for this number of the American 
Agriculturist, Each of the several editors’ fami- 
lies have been called upon for contributions, 
and we have each asked our friends for their 
best recipes. Wife’s written cook book has been 
ransacked, and we have consulted the mothers 
and aunts of the neighborhood, noted for their 
good cooking. Here is the result. (Theif deri- 
vation from so many sources, accounts for sey- 
eral having the same heading.) 

1. Hasty Pudding, or “* Mush.’’—We 
place this first as the most common and most easily 
made. Noone ever “took sick” from eating mush 
and milk, or fried mush in any suitable quantity. 
(We knew a student well, who left the active la- 
bors of the farm to pursue his studies in an Academy. 
The first term he used a variety of food, and was in 
poor health. The next term of 11 weeks he ate 
only raush and milk, for breakfgst, dinner, and sup- 
per, and actually grew fat on it, while he lost all 
headache, and though pursuing five hcavy studies, he 
was first in his class, and went through the term 
strong and vigorous, without an hour of lost time, 
though he worked enough in the field and garden, 
at Scents an hour, to pay all his expenses). “‘ Mush 
and milk” is seldom relished, because few people know 
how tomake the mush. The whole secret isin cooking 
it thoroughly. Rightly made it is not “hasty pud- 
ding.” A well made “mush” is one that has boiled 
not less than a full hour. Two hours are better. 


The meal needs to be cooked ; then it is both good 
and palatable. The rule is: Mix it verythin and 
boil it down, avoiding any burning or scorching, 
and salt it just right to suit the general taste. Pre- 
pare a good kettle full for supper, to be eaten with 
milk, sugar, molasses, syrup, or sweetened cream, 
or sweetened milk. If a good supply be left to 
cool, and be cut in slices and fried wellin thé morn- 
ing, the plate of wheaten bread will be in little de- 
mand. It must be fried well, not crisped, or burned, 
or soaked in fat. Ifthoroughly cooked in the ket- 
tle, it will only need to be heated through on the 
griddle. If not cooked well ingthe kettle, longer 
frying will be necessary. 

2. Dry Mush and Milk.—Parch com 
quite brown, grind it in a clean coffee mill or pound 
it in a mortar, and let it soak in warm milk until 
softened; then if too thick, add more milk and eat 
when cold, Or meal may be browned and eaten in 
the same manner. 


3. Samp.—This is 2 good method of using 
corn, and a popular one when well tried—made not 
of the white hominy of various grades of coarse- 
ness and soldin small bags in various stages of 
freshness ; but yellow corn fresh plucked from the 
fields, or well preserved, and but recently crushed 
(not ground) at the village mill. Boiled well, as 
directed above for pudding, no dish is more popular 
than this with children, and many grown people, 
particularly in Autumn and Winter. It can be used 
withsyrup, or good milk, or sugar, or both. Like 
hasty pudding it is good for the second day. The 
various grades of “ hominy” are very good articles 
of food but not so cheap nor always so good as samp. 


A, Boiled Indian Corn (ripe).—Take 
common yellow corn, and boil it ina weak lye, un- 
til the hulls are broken and easily slip off Then 
pour off the lye and rinse the corn thoroughly. 
Boil it until soft, in clear water, adding a little salt. 
Eat with cream and sugar, or butter and syrup, or 
simply with butter as a vegetable. 

5. An Excellent Corn Cake.—Take 1 
pint of corn meal, one quart of sour milk, 4 eggs 
well beaten, 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, and soda 
enough tosweeten the milk. Mix all well together, 
and bake in pans. To have any corn cake with eggs 
light, the eggs must be well beaten. [For this recipe 
the sum of $3 was originally paid—to a baker we 
suppose. | 


6. Corn Bread (a).—Take 1 quart of sour 
milk, 1 tablespoonful of saleratus, 1 teaspoonful 
of salt, 13¢ cups of molasses, 3 cups of Iadian 
meal, and 3 cups of flour. Mix well, and bake three 
hours in a slow oven; or, as some prefer, steam it 
three hours and then bake it 24 of an hour. 


7. Sohnny Cake, or Corn Bread.— 
The following (not before published,) we formerly 
copied from the MS. of a good housewife in Georgia: 
Beat two eggs very light, mix with them, alternate- 
ly, one pint of sour milk or buttermilk, and one 
pint of meal. Add one tablespoonful of melted 
putter. Dissolve one tablespoonful of soda in a 
little of the milk and add to the mixture. Last 
but not least, beat hard together and bake quick. 


8. Plain Johnny Cake.—Take 1 quart 
Indian meal, 1 quart buttermilk, 1 teaspoonful salt, 
1 teaspoonful of saleratus, 2 tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter or other shortening, 1 tablespoonful sugar, 1 or 
2 beaten eggs if you have them. Mix and bake in 
shallow tin pans 1g hour. 


9%. Florida Johnny Cake.—The follow- 
ing simpler recipe we picked up in Florida, and 
know by experience that it makes good bread: 
Take one tumbler of milk, one of Indial meal; beat, 


up one egg; mix the whole together and bake well. 


10. Sour Milk Corn Cake(a).—Takeone 
quart of sour milk or buttermilk, a large teaspoon- 
ful of pearlash, a teaspoonful of salt. Stir the 
milk and meal together to make a stiff batter, over 
night.. In the morning, dissolve the pearlash in 
warm water. Stir up quickly; bake in shallow pans, 








11. Sour Milk Corn Cake (b).—Take 


one pint of sour milk, and one of cream, two eggs, a 
teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of saleratus, and 
Indian meal enough to make a thin batter. Bake 
one hour in shallow pans, well buttered. 


12. Virginia Corn Dodgers.—Take 
three pints of unsifted yellow corn meal, one 
tablespoonful of lard; and onepint of milk. Work 
all well together, and bake in cakes the size of the 
hand, and an inch thick. We have eaten this in 
Dixie’s land, and know it to be palatable—to a 
hungry man highly so. 


> 

13. Corn Bread (c).—3 pints of meal, and 
1 of rye or Graham flour, 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and 1 teaspoonful of salt. One yeast cake softened 
in warm water. This should be mixed with warm 
water to a dough just compact enough not to run, 
and then be put in a deep pan, and left by the 
fire until it rises about one fourth higher than when 
mixed, Bake in a moderate oven five hours. This 
makes a thick crust upon the top which is to be 
lifted off, and the remainder eaten warm. Slice 
and heat in a steamer for breakfast. The crusts are 
to be softened in warm water, and crumbled fine 
for the wetting of the next loaf, and the cook will 
be surprised to find the second experiment far su- 
perior to the first. 


14, Ryeand Indian Loaves,.—(First- 
rate—the real Yankee loaf.) Scald 2 quarts Indian 
meal, and when cold add 12 quart unbolted rye 
flour, 8¢ pint molasses, 1 tablespoonful salt, and 
water enough tomake astiffsponge or batter. Pour 
into deep iron pots or kettles, and bake ina slow 
oven for 3 or4hours. Ifina brick oven, leave it 
over night. A standard bread in New-England, 
eaten both hot and cold. 


15. Apple Corn Bread.—Mix 1 pint of 
Indian meal with 1 pint of sweet milk, and add 1 
quart of chopped sweet apples, and asmall teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Bake in shallow pans in a quick oven. 
To be eaten hot. 


16, Pumpkin Indian Loaf (b).—Scald 
1 quart of Indiin meal, and stir in 1 pint stewed 
pumpkin, mashed fine, or sifted; add 1 teaspoon- 
ful salt, 1¢ pint molasses, mixing to a stiff batter. 
Bake in deep iron dishes as 14, 

17. *Whitpot” (Indian).—Take 1 quart 
sweet milk, }¢ pint Indian meal, 2 or 3 eggs, 1¢ 
teaspoonful salt, and 4 tablespoonfuls sugar. Boil 1 
pint of the milk, stirin the meal while boiling, cook 
5 minutes, and add the remainder of the milk. Beat 
the sugar and eggs together, and when cold, stir the 
whole thoroughly, and bake 1 hour in a deep dish. 
To be eaten either hot or cold. 


is. Molasses or Mock Whitpot.—in- 
dian meal and milk same as above, adding 1 pint 
of molasses, and cooking in same manner, A very 
cheap and good pudding, easily made. 


19. Indian Dumpling.—Scald 1 pint In- 
dian meal, 1 small tablespoonful shortening, 14 tea- 


spooful salt, 14 teaspoonful soda or saleratus. Boil 


lhourinabag. Serve hot, with gravy and meats, 

20. Corn Miuflims (a).—Take one pint of 
sifted meal, half a teaspoonful of salt, two table- 
spoonfuls of melted lard, ateaspoonful of saleratus 
(dissolved in two large spoonfuls of hot water). 
Wet the above with sour milk, as thick as for mush 
or hasty pudding, and bake in buttered rings on a 
buttered tin. 


21. Corn Muffins (b).—One quart of Indian 
meal, a heaping spoonful of butter, one quart of 
milk, a salt spoon of salt, two tablespoonfuls 
of yeast, and one of molasses. Let it rise four or 
five hours. Bake in rings. It may also be baked 
in shallow pans. Bake for one hour. 


22. Corn Griddle Cake. — Take one 
quart of sour milk, 3 eggs, 1 large teaspoonful of 
saleratus, 1 small teaspoonful of salt, and agld suffi- 
cient meal, and flour to cause the cakes to turn easily 
on the griddle. Use a third as much flour as meal. 


23. Corn Griddle Cakes with Yeast. 
Take three cups of Indian meal, sifted, one cup of 








Graham flour, two tablespoonfuls of yeast, and a 
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salt spoonful of salt. Wet at night with sour milk 
or water, as thick as pancakes, and in the morning 
add one teaspoonful of cooking soda or saleratus. 
Bake on a griddle. 

24. Indian Griddle Cakes. — Take 
1 pint of Indian meal, 1 cup of flour, 1 table 
spoonful of saleratus; 1 teaspoonful of ginger, and 
sour milk enough to make a stiff batter. Bake on 
a griddle as buckwheat cakes. 


25. Corn Griddle Cakes, with Eggs. 
—One quart of boiling milk or water, mixed with 
a pint of meal. When lukewarm, add three table- 
spoonfuls of flour, three eggs well beaten, and a 


teaspoonful of salt. Bake on a griddle. 


26. Baked Indian ‘Pudding (a).— 
Scald a quart of milk, and stirin seven tablespoon- 
fuls of sifted Indian meal, a teacupful of molasses 
or coarse moist sugar,a tablespoonful of powdered 
ginger or cinnamon, and ateaspoonful of salt. Bake 
three or four hours. If whey is wanted in the pud- 
ding, pour in alittle cold milk after all is mixed. 


27. Baked Indian Pudding (b).— 
Three pints of milk, ten heaping tablespoonfuls of 
meal, three gills of molasses, and a piece of but- 
ter as large as ahen’s egg. Scald the meal with 
the milk, and stirin the butterand molasses, Bake 
four or five hours. Some adda little chopped suet 
in place of the butter. 

28. Baked Indian Pudding (c).— 
Boil 1 pint of sweet milk; stir in 1 cup of meal 
while boiling ; pour it into a baking dish and add 
1g cup of molasses, 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar, 1 
teaspoonful of ginger, !4 teaspoonful of salt, and a 
little nutmeg. Then add 1 pint of sweet milk with 
one egg well beaten. Put into the oven while 
warm and bake one hour. 


29. Indian Padding (d).—Wet 3 table- 
spoonfuls of meal with cold water. Add2eggs well 
beaten, 5 tablespoonfuls of sugar, and a pinch of 
salt. Beat all welltogether. Add 1 quart of scald- 
ed sweet milk. Bake 8 of an hour. 


30. Boiled Indian Pudding (a).— 
Three pints of milk; ten tablespoonfuls of sifted 
Indian meal, half a pint of molasses, and two eggs. 
Scald the meal with the milk, add the molasses, and 
a teaspoonful of salt. Putin the eggs when it is 
cool enough not toscald them. Stir in a table- 
spoonful of ginger. Put into a bag and tie so that 
it will be about two thirds full of the pudding, in 
order to give room to swell. The longer it is boiled, 
the better. Some like a little chopped suet added. 


38. Boiled Indian Pudding (b).—Stir 
Indian meal and warm milk together, making the 
mixture pretty stiff; add while stirring two or three 
tablespoonfuls of molasses, a teaspoonful of ginger 
or other spice, and a little salt. Boilit in a tight 
covered pan. Atin dish made for the purpose is 
very convenient. A very thick cloth will answer, 
Leave plenty of room for the meal to swell, Thin 
slices of apple stirred into the mixture before bak- 
ing are much relished by some. 


32. Boiled Indian Pudding (c).—Take 
1 quart of sour milk, 1 large teaspoonful of salera- 
tus, 4¢ teacupful of molasses, 1 cup of chopyed 
suet, and meal enough to make it stiff. Tie in a 
cloth and boil two hours. The best sauce for this 
is sour cream sweetened with good molasses. 


33. Maize Gruel for Invalids.—Sstir 
a large tablespoonful of Indian meal into a teacup- 
ful of cold water, and salt. Havé ready a quart of 
cold water ina spiger, pour in the mixture, and 
boil it gently twenty minutes, stirring it constantly 
the last five. To make it richer boil raisins in the 
gruel, add sugar, nutmeg, and a little butter. 


: Wanted! 

A recipe for making a first-rate corn bread to be 
eaten cold, when from one to four days old.—Also: 
Any number of hints for getting up good, cheap 
articles of food of various kinds. 

REPS D SEAL oe 
_To Cure DysprpstA: Take a new axe, put a 
white hickory handle in it, bore a hole in the top 





of the handle, fill the hole with gum camphor, and 
sealit up. Then take the axe and cut cord wood, 
at fifty cents a cord, until the heat of the handle 
dissolves the camphor. [Dose to be taken daily.] 


Ironing a Tidy—Valuable Hint. 


“Tidies,”or the various articles for covering so- 
fas, chairs, tables, dishes, etc., knit in open work 
(crocheted) with coarse cotton thread or cord, 
are becoming very common, and most ladies 
know by experietice the trouble of ironing them 
smoothly, The iron catches in the threads, 
and it is difficult to leave the meshes all in re- 
gular order. We are indebted to Mrs. Jno. E. 
Keeler, of Queens Co., fora capital hint on this 
subject, which, having been put in practice at 
home, is highly approved. Instead of ironing 
the tidy, a broad board is provided, and cover- 
ed over with common bleached muslin. The 
washed tidy, after starching, is spread ‘out 
smoothly and regularly upon this, and the edges 
are fastened all around with pins stuck into the 
board. On drying it shrinks smooth, and ap- 
pears far better than when ironed. A lady, to 
whom we showed the above, tried it, and re- 
ports that this single item is worth to her more 
than a year’s cost of the American Agriculturist, 








Okra or Gumbo Soup. 

It is now almost too late for this, the present 
season, but in answer to several inquiries from 
new subscribers, we repeat former directions. 
The pods are gathered while green, sliced, and 
then boiled in any meat broth for two hours, or 
so. The okra gives a jelly-like consistency to 
the broth or soup, and the flavor is very agree- 
able to most persons, Thisis the noted “ gumbo 
soup” of the Southern States. The books say 
the okra pods are not good when over 1} to 2 
inches in length. We use them at any time be- 
fore the seeds become dark colored, though 
when they are too hard to boil to pieces, the 
sliced pods are removed: from the soup before 
bringing it to the table. One of our readers at 
Troy, N. Y., Mrs. Mallory, is experimenting in 
drying the green pods, cut across into thin sec- 
tions. We shall be glad to hear of the result. 
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To Pack Beef and Pork. 





Select for salting that part of the carcass that 
has the fewest large blood vessels, and not at- 
tempt to pack it until entirely free from animal 
heat. Removing as much of the bone as possible, 
pack the pieces close in the beef barrel, and place 
on them a weight sufficient to sink them. For 
one hundred pounds of beef, dissolve five quarts 
good coarse salt, and five ounces pure saltpetre, in 
two pails of soft water; boil, and skim well, and 
while boiling, pour it over the beef, covering it 
closely. If the meat is not entirely covered, make 
more brine as soon as possible, and pour it on 
hot, as at first. Thisis my Wintermode. The 
meat will be fit to boil in twenty four hours, but 
will not keep sweet longer than the first of 
April. In the Summer I often corn a little, say 
twenty pounds, for immediate use. I prepare 
dried beef in the same manner, using for this pur- 
pose the hams, and in that intended for Sum- 
mer use, allow ten quarts of salt to 100 pounds. 
It is of no use to add salt, after the first corning. 
Ionce lost a half barrel in that way; the full 
quantity of salt must be put on at the same time, 

In packing pork, remove the lean meat to be 
used for sausages; it is hard and almost worth- 





less when salted. Take out the bone, leaving 
only the clear side pork, Cut this in strips 
about six inches wide. Cover the bottom ofthe 
barrel with a layer of good salt one and a 
half inches thick, lay in the pork edgewise, 
crowding it as compactly as possible, and cover 
with a layer of salt like the first, and so on un- 
til the whole is packed. Enough space should 
be left at the top of the barrel to allow four to 
six inches of brine above the meat. When 
allis packed, lay a heavy weight upon it, and 
pourover it a brine made of soft water and 
salt, as strong as possible, that is, giving all the 
salt the water will dissolve. The brine snould 
always cover the pork at least four inches deep. 
E, F, Haskext, 


Wringing Machines—A Confession and 
a Caution. 

We have strongly recommended these new 
implements, not only as Jabor-saving, but as 
clothes-saving also. We are sure that a good 
wringer will more than pay for itself every 
year in the saving of garments, even in the 
smallest family, But this is not the case with 
many of the wringers that are now being got up 
and sold so abundantly through the country. 
And te correct our own error first, we heré say 
that among those we consider faulty is the No. 
8, (or $5 size,) offered in our own premium list.* 
We consider it essential to a good wringer that 
there should be gearing or cog-wheels to con- 
nect the two india-rubber rollers, so that they 
shall both turn together. If-this be not pro- 
vided, there is danger that when large garments 
are run through, or a small garment goes 
through in a mass, one of the rollers may slip, 
and stretch, or even tear the fibers as badly as 
the twisting by hand wringing. Nos. 1 and 2 
of the kind we offer as premiums, haye the 
gearing, and are perfectly safe. We find on ex- 
amination that the No, 3 (small size) has not the 
gearing or cogs, and therefore, while like all 
others similarly made, it may answer as a labor 
saver, it is not to be specially commended as a 
garment saver. We deem it necessary to cau- 
tion our readers against buying any wringer, no 
matter how cheap, or how highly recommend- 
ed, if it has not the cog arrangement, to make 
both rollers turn together, and to prevent the 
possibility of one of them slipping upon the 
cloth, While we admit that one of these de- 
fective wringers is better than none, the geared 
ones are far preferable, even if they cost three 
times as much.—One thing more. The good 
quality of a wringer depends much upon the 
thickness of the India rubber upon the rollers, . 
and this should be looked to in buying. In the 
competition to get up the cheapest machine, 
some are made and sold with but a thin film or 
sheet of rubber, and their quality is correspond- 
ingly reduced. As the rubber is costly, a good 
wringing machine at a very low price, is out of 
the question, Any one can judge by examina- 
tion, whether the rubber is half an inch thick, 
or more, so as to present a yielding, clastic 
surface against articles passing between the rol- 
lers. During the last month we had some sharp 
discussions with sundry manufacturers at the 
fairs and elsewhere, on the above points, and if 
bluffing and positive assertions were arguments, 
we should keep silent here; but believing the 
above cautions, especially the first one, are ne- 
cessary, we place them before our readers, 


* By an error, the larger “ Hotel Wringer,” or $10 size, 
was called No. 3. It should be No. 1.—The No. 3, or $5 
size, is the smallest. The correction is made in the pre- 
mium list in this paper, which see, ; 
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(Engraved for the American Agriculturist.) 


The Editor with his Young Readers. 
The we 


The efforts of the young musician in the picture 
are amusing, but with him it is no laughing mat- 
ter. His little flageolet is a greater treasure to 
him than the most costly piano would be ina rich 
man’s dwelling, for possessions are, or should be 
prized according to the enjoyment they yield. You 
can see by the coarse clothing of these children 
and the rude furniture of the room, that they are 
poor. But what of that? Have they nota flageo- 
let, with which to make real music, at least to their 
sars. Howintently the brother of the player watch- 
es the wonderful instrament. He evidently thinks 
his brother a masterly performer. The whole is so 
natural, we love to look upon it. A friend while 
examining the picture said it carried him back to 
the days when he was first master of a flute, the 
gift ofa relative; and he bears testimony that no 
single article ever gave him more pleasure. We 
know of no amusement more pleasing or innocent 
for both young and old, than the practice of music. 
In order to become proficient, it is necessary to 
commence learning young. The notes of music are 
not more difficult to learn than the letters of the 
alphabet, and when once learned, they will open the 
way to an unfailing source of pleasure. If you are 
so fortunate as to become possessor of an instru. 


Young Musician. 





ment, imitate the example of the boy in the picture, 
while learning to useit. Give your whole attention 
to it for the time, but of course, not too long at a 
time. There are more important matters than 
music to be learned in youth, but practice the prin- 
ciple of doing whatever you may engagein, with 
your whole soul, and you may be sure of success. 





A Mistake. 


A station-master at one of the principal depots 
of the Great Western Railway in England, was noted 
for his self importance, and also for his cringing 
obsequiousness to persons of rank. One day he ob- 
served a gentleman walking up and down the plat- 
form with a cigar in his mouth. This was against 
the fules, and the station master requested him to 
stopsmoking. The gentleman took no notice of it, 
and continued puffing. This irritated the station 
master, and in a most peremptory tone he ordered 
the cigar to be thrown away. Still no notice was 
taken. A third time he gave the order, still more 
angrily, and then, not being obeyed, he stepped up 
to the offender, and snatching the cigar from his 
mouth threw it away. The gentleman coolly con- 
tinued his walk without speaking or noticing the 
angry man. Presently, a coach and four belonging 
to a neighboring nobleman drove up, and the 
smoker entering the carriage, rode away. The sta- 
tion master in great trepidation inquired his name, 
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and was in the utmost consternation when told it 
was Viscount Palmerston, Premier (First Lord of 
the Treasury) of England. He immediately called 
a carriage, and drove off post haste to the house 
where the Premier was stopping, and earnestly re- 
quested to see his Lordship. The Premier soon ap- 
peared, and the station master commenced a most 
abject apology for having “so grossly insulted his 
Lordship. Had he known who his Lordship was, 
he would not have treated his Lordship so for the 
world.” The Premier heard him in silence,.then 
looking upon him sternly said: “ Sir, I did respect 
you because I thought you were doing your duty 
like a Briton ; but now I see youare nothing but an 
unmitigated snob.” It was a well merited rebuke, 
nat easily forgotten. Remember boys and girls that 
he who does his duty, however unpleasant it may 
be, will always be respected. 





Children’s Flower Gardens, 


It is too late, now, to sow flower seeds for this 
year’s enjoyment. But it is a suitable time to pre- 
pare the ground for next year’s use. Andindeed it 
is a good tim®, now, to set out many hardy herba- 
ceous plants and shrubs which will survive the Win- 
ter, and shoot up next Spring when ‘the snow is off. 

In the towns and villages which we visited the 
past Summer, we noticed only a few childrens’ gar- 
dens. Here and there was a bedin father’s garden, 
set off for the children, and it always delighted us 
to look atthem. Some were surrounded with clean 
clam-shells for a border, others with broken china, 
or with father’s surplus geological specimens. Vio- 
lets, poppies, pinks, and morning-glories were fa- 
vorite flowers. In one, we noticed a ‘Sensitive 
Plant,” which, the family told us, every visitor was 
taken to admire; it was such a curious thing to see 
the leaves of a plant close up and fall at the touch 
of ahuman-hand! In the center of one bed, a 
broken manteLornament was set up for a classic 
vase or fountain ; at one side of the parterre, a china 
doll was fastened on a square block, for a statue of 
Venus, and on the other, a Sambo doll was en- 
throned as a bronze figure of Agricola! 

In a neighbor’s garden we found in the chil- 
dren’s quarter, a well of water in full blast. It 
was dug twelve inches deep toward thecenter of 
the earth. An oyster keg was put down to 
strengthen the sides against caving in, and to 
hold the water. The well-sweep was a willow rod, 
supported on a crotched bow of apple-tree wood. 
The bucket was a wooden tea-cup, of miniature 
pattern, and hung by a cotton string. A living 
fountain kept the well supplied with cool, fresh 

water, just as long as one of the children brought 
it from papa’s pump. The plants. in this garden 
were thoroughly irrigated, every time the children 
had a play-spell thereabouts. The plants were not 
of a kind to endure indiscriminate watering, and 
probably they died aquatics! 

But such were not the only kinds of gardens 
we saw. Now and then, we met with a few in 
which there was an attempt at more order. And 
we thought a word or two of counsel from us to 
such young horticulturists might not come amiss. 
Here, then, follow a few hints: 

Flowering plants may be classified as annuals, 
biennials and perennials. Annuals grow from seed 
to their full perfection in asingle year: they blos- 
som and form seeds and die, the same season. 
Among these, we have the poppy, sweet-pea, mari- 
gold, ete. Annuals are very desirable in a garden. 
They furnish plants of every variety of color and 
size, some blooming early and others late. Most 
of them are of very easy culture, such as any child 
can manage. Wait in Spring until the ground is 
dry and warm; then sow the seeds in finely pulver- 
ized soil, and cover very lightly. In a week or too 
they will be up. After this, the only care needed is 
to thin out the plants and keep down all weeds. 
Here are thenames of half a dozen of the best an- 
nuals: Phlox Drummondii, Asters, Balsams, Portu- 
lacea, German Stocks, Marigolds. There are dozens 
more, nearly as good. (You will see many in our 
future Seed List for next Winter’s distribution.) 





Biennials are those which require two years to 
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MAP OF EASTERN VIRGINIA. 


{@y~ In response to frequent requests from our country readers, we present the above map, and also two others on pages 348 and 349. These maps are valuable 
now, as they embrace the main points of interest in the present war. The above map of Virginia was originally prepared for the N, Y. Tribune. We 
have inserted some new localities, made famous by recent events, The other two large maps have been engraved expressly for the American Agriculturist. 





perfect themselves. They come up the first year seeds, and then decay. There are many good flow- Perennials are such as live and bloom from year 
from seed, and make a setae ae growth, and | ers in this class, snch as Canterbury Bell, blue and | to year, and die only from old age, or exhaustion 





then rest, without flowering. “Fhe second year, | white, Evening Primrose, Foxglove, Fumitory.Hon- | of the soil. Among these, we have the Phloxes, 
tL ey start again into growth, produce blossoms and | esty, etc. These require nomore care thanannuals. | Spircas, Pinks, Lilies, Roses,etc. These require to 
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be divided and reset in new soil once in five or 
six years. If they are not re-planted, they become 
large and overgrown, and do not thrive and bloom 
nearly as well as when divided and put into fresh 
earth. The list of Perennials is too long to give here. 

Now, all we have further to say at present to our 
young gardeners is—get a fine large piece of ground 
laid off for you, this Fall. Have it spaded up and 
manured, and put into tolerableshape. Then when 
Spring opens, it will be in good condition for you 
to work in. Have your list of seeds and plants all 
made out during the Winter, and in Spring be ready 
to make for yourself a little Paradise of a garden. 


New Problems. 


No. 25—Illustrated Rebus. The answer is easily 
found, and it will bear repeating to your neighbors. 
No. 26.—Curious Inscription.—A stone, with the 
following letters engraved upon it, is said to have 
been discovered in an old English village. It has 
puzzled many. Try and make out the inscription. 
Foro ATT 
L ET OR U bt HE 
IRTA I 1 saa 
A Ix St 


Answers to Problems in October No. 

No. 23—LIllustrated Rebus—See page 314. Answer : 
Fin ¢| words |r| no t| all wais | t he |m ark 8| of 
Ja|k in d| heart. 
Fine words are not always the marks of a kind heart. 

No. 24—Arithmetical Problem—See page 314 
Answer: 7,691. 

The following have sent in correct answers: 


F. Porter Dalrymple, 23 ; ‘‘Jim, Ellie, Al, and Emmie,’ 
“J, M.”, Swenten, vt. Jessie Bell, 22; Robert M. Tag- 

, 23; Benjamin Doe, 24, (A fine algebraic solution;) 
Edwin Berrian, 21, 22; I. Oliver, 24; 1. T. McLain, 24. 





NEW PREMIUM LIST, 
For 1862---Vol. XXI.~_ 


Or Pay to Voluntary Agents who will attend to collect- 
ing names of new and old subscribers to the Agri- 
culturist, and forwarding them to the Office. 

Experience has proved that itis a benefit to the sub- 
scribers themselves, as well as to the Publisher, to have 
an Agent at every Post Office, to attend to collecting the 
names and subscriptions of old subscribers, and to pre- 
sent the advantages of the paper to those not yet acquaint- 
ed with it. But toemploy and commission a Special 
Agent in every neighborhood throughout the country, is 
out of the question. We therefore offer certain good ar- 
ticles, the value proportioned tothe number of names 
sent in, and leave them open to every person disposed to 
attend to the business, in the locality where he may be 
known to be areliable man, The pay offered for a year 
to come is very large, but perhaps none too much so for 
the times. By giving the articles offered we can make 
the pay much larger than if in money, because we have 
facilities for getting these articles at a low rate. Besides, 
the advertising thus given to the manufacturers, induces 
them to bear a considerable portion of the expense on 
the articles we need for premiums. 

(yr In selecting articles for premiums, we have aimed 
to get such as are useful, and as have been most fre- 
quently called for by our readers. [7° WE wish IT 
DISTINCTLY UNDERSTOOD that these premiums are offer- 
ed in good faith—no cheap, trashy, imperfect, poorly made, 
or second-hand thing, will be sent out, but each article 
offered, is the best of its kind, and every one will be selected 
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by the publisher from the very best manufactured. They 
will be the best sold in the market at the prices named. 


¢@™ We offer nothing for competition, Each premium is 
for a specified number of subscribers, and no one’s remuner- 
ation will depend upon what other unknown persons are do- 
ing. Everyone aiming for a premium, knows just what he 
or she is working for; and also that ifa higher premium is 
not secured, a lower one can be taken. 

2” Any extra specimen copies, or show bill, needed by 
canvassers, will be freely furnished. 

g@# Only one premium can be paid on thesame subscriber. 

tw We make no distinction between new and old subscri- 
bers, but itis expected that every canvasser will not only 
gather up the names of old subscribers, but also secure a 
large number of new names, 

t@ The offer of extra numbers to new subscribers re- 
ceived now, makes it practicable to begin collecting names 
at once, Indeed, these numbers are an extra inducement. 

g@™ Every person collecting names for premiums, should 
send the names with the money as fast as obtained, so that 
the subscribers may begin to receive their papers; but if de- 
signed for premiums, two copies of each list of names should 
be sent—one of them marked at the top “For Premiums,” 
and also with the name of the sender. 

¢#™~ The premiums are offered for subscribers for Volume 
XXI (1862), whenever received, Canvassers will have time 
for completing their lists, but the premium will be paid as 
soon as any club is made up—if duplicate lists are sent. 

&@™ Any person who has commenced sending in names at 
80c. and finally fails to get the higher number of names, can 
fall back upon the smaller number, by remitting the 20 cents 
extra on each of the smaller number of names required. 

§” Clubs need not be confined to one Post Office. 

§@” No premium is sent till specifically asked for, as we 
have many friends who send in large lists but will take no 
premium, and we are not certain that premiums are desired, 
unless the fact be mentioned particularly. 

§2 It is believed that all can recommend this journal to 
their friends and neighbors, and urge them to take and read 
it. It will continue to be independent, out-spoken, and relia- 
bie, the special friend, advocate, and promoter of the farmer's 
interests, and wil! aim to facilitate and lighten the labors of 
every household. A larger number of instructive as well as 
pleasing engravings, and a greater amount of really useful 
information, will be given in the next Volume, than in 
any preceding one. Onward, upward, is our motto, 


Table of Premiums for 1862. 
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—Clothes Wringer, No. 2 
-—Clothes Wringer, No. 1 ol 
Sewing Machine, (Wheeler & Wilson). 
»—S ng Machine, (Wilcox & Gibbs) .... 
6— Aneroid Barometer 
{—Hydropult 
‘ive Octave Melodeon (best) 
—41¢ Octave Melodeon (best).. 
—Four Octave Melodeon (best). 
—New Cyclopedia, 16 volumes .. 
— Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary.... 
}—Five back Volumes Agriculturist, p.p... 
—Four do do do do 
>—Three do 
—Two do 
—One do do 
i—Windsor & Newton's Paints 
Osborn & Hodgkinson’s Paints... 

fand Corn Sheller (best) 
3traw and Hay Cutter (best).... 

est Subsoil Plow (2-horse).. ........... 
$—Various Books—See terms below.......... 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PREMIUMS, 
Premiums. 2, 3.—Wringing Machine. 

We place this first, for it is nearly new, and one of the most 
useful articles for every family. We had one of the first 
made, and have used it over a year with the highest satisfac- 
tion. It completely does away with the hard straining work 
required to wring out garments by hand. It does not twist 
and break the fibres of the clothes, but simply presses’ them 
between two elastic India-rubber rollers, which are moved 
by a crank, and whether large or small pieces, they come out 
drier than when wrung by hand. The saving to garments 
would soon pay the cost of the implement, to say nothing of 
the saving of woman's labor. The machine is set upon the 
side of any tub; the garments drop out into a basKet. A 
child can quickly wring out a tub full of clothes—They are 
of three sizes.—No. 2, costing $7 50, is just the thing for com- 
mon family use. This we present to any one sending us 18 
subscribers for the Agriculturist, at $1 each, (or 37 at the 
lowest club price of 80 cents.)——No. 3, costing $5, is thrown 
out for reasons given on page 343. No. 2 is preferable.-——No, 
1, costing $10, is adapted to larger families and Hotels. We 
will present it for 23 subscribers at $1 each, (or 48 at 80 cts, 
each.)——We are glad to be able to present this implement 
as a premium on such liberal terms, One or more clubs for 
a No. 2 might be made up in almost every neighborhood. 


Premium No. 4—Sewing Machine. 

90 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person sending them to Wheeler & Wilson's best 
$45 Sewing Machine, (including Hemmer), new 
from the factory, and of the very best make. There is no 
better family machine than this made, as we have proved by 
nearly four years’ use in our own family, in connection with 
other machines, We want no better.—The prolongation of 
life, the saving of health and strength to our females, and the 
better physical vigor thus. secured to the next. generation, 
render the Sewing Machine one of the most desirable ad- 
ditions to the household..—The machines will be selected 
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new at the manufactory, be well boxed, and forwarded with- 
out expense to the recipient, except for freight charges after 
leaving the city, Full instructions for setting up and using 
go with each machine, 


Premium No, 5—Sewing Machine. 

69 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 98 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person procuing them to Willcox & Gibbs’ $35 
Sewing Machines, including a set of Hemmers. 
This is the best machine of its kind, (sewing with one thread,) 
and hasseveral points superior to other machines, It is neat, 
well made, simple in its operation ; and having tested one in 
our own family for more than a year, we think highly of it, 
and can recommend it to those who can not afford to buy 
the higher priced double-thread machines. (The regular 
price of this machine is $30, but we have included in our of- 
fer $5 extra for the set of Hemmers, because those used with 
this machine are very eimple and effective, and should go 
with every machine sent out.) The machines given as pre- 
miums, will be forwarded to the recipient free of expense, 
except for freight after leaving the city. They will go out 
set up ready for use, with printed directions for operating. 


Premium No. 6—Barometer. 

19 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 44 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Kendall's 
Aneroid Barometers, (Price $7 50.) This is a good, 
portable instrument, and valuable to every person as a 
weather guide, as well as for scientific purposes, We have 
had one in use for nearly two years, and find it not only ac- 
curate, but an admirable weather prophet. Scarcely a rain 
storm or gale of wind has occurred, that has not been herald- 
ed by our barometer, Each instrument is packed in a neat 
leather case, 6 inches square, and 4 inches deep, and this, sur- 
rounded by cotton, is enclosed in a wooden box, ready to be 
carried anywhere hy express or otherwise. 


Premium No. 7—Hydropult. 

30 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 48 at 80 cts. each,) will enti- 
tle the person making up the club to the Hydropult, 
(Price $12,) a very useful hand implement for carrying in- 
stantly to any desired point, to throw water from a pail, tub, 
cistern, or other receptacle, for extinguishing fires, watering 
plants, washing carriages, etc., etc. A stream can be thrown 
up to the third story windows, It is supplied with jet pipe 
and rose or sprinkler; is made of brass, and is durable. It 
weighs only 8 lbs., and can be packed in small compass to go 
by express or otherwise. 


Premium No. 8—Melodeon. 

125 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 237 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Co.'s $75 Melodeons (5 octaves). These Melo- 
deons are of very superior tone and finish. We have our- 
selves used one for two years past, and it has given 
the highest satisfaction, and is pronounced by all who 
have heard it, as one of the very best. The different priced 
instruments are of equally good tone—the price varying with 
the size and style of finish. The size, prices, etc., of these in- 
struments can be learned particularly, by sending a stamp to 
Geo. A. Prince & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for an illustrated de- 
scriptive catalogue. The instruments given as Premiums, will 
be sent new directly from the factory at Buffalo, ready box- 
ed, and without extraexpense to the recipient, except for 
freight after leaving the factory. 

¢#@~ The above premium list may be made up by the 
members of a congregation, or Sabbath School, or other 
school, and an instrument thus secured for a church or 
school-room. This was done in several instances the past year. 


Premium No. 9—Melodecon. 


104 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 182 at 80 cents each) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A. 
Prince & Co.'s $360 Melodeons (4% octaves.) See No. 8, 


Premium No. 10—Melodeon. 


90 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 130 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of Geo. A, 
Prince & Co.'s $45 Melodeons (4 octaves.) See remarks 
above. N. B.—Higher priced Melodeons will be given for 
larger lists, in the same proportion. 


Premium No. ll—New Cyclopedia. 


96 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 140 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club toa set of Appleton’s 
New American Cyclopedia, now in course of 
publication, consisting of sixteen large volumes of 770 pages 
each, This is a magnificent work, forming a whole library 
embracing every topic of human knowledge. Twelve vol. 
umes are now ready, and the remaining four will be fur- 
nished as fast as issued. The original design of this work 
was 15 volumes, but it is found that the immense mass of mat- 
ter will require 16 large volumes. The work is sold at $3 per 
volume, or $48 for the set. To no better purpose could any 
one devote the coming Fall and Winter evenings than to 
raising the club of subscribers required to secure this most 
valuable work for himself and family. 


Premium No. 12—Best Dictionary. 


18 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 40 at 80 cts, each,) will enti- 
tle the person getting up the club to a copy of the large Pic- 
worial Unabridged Edition of Woreester’s Dictionary, 
(Price $7 50.) This now stands confessedly the most valua- 
ple Standard Dictionary published. It weighs nearly 10 Ibs.; 
is £2 inches long, 10 inches wide, nearly 4 inches thick, and 
contains 1854 pages of 8 columns each, giving the spel- 
ling and pronunciation, with full explanations, of every 
word in the English Language, and as a source of general 
information on all subjects, stands next to the Cyclopedia, 
The Dictionary can be called for at our Office, or be sent 
by Express or otherwise, to any part of the country, 
The United States Express Company have kindly agreed 
to deliver the book at very moderate rates to any part of the 
country where their lines extend, It can also go by mail to 
any place within 3,000 miles for $1 60, prepaid postage -Ex- 
cept to remote points, the expense will be much less by Ex- 
press, (Persons living off from express lines, can usually 
have it delivered to some person on the line, and send for it 
at their convenienced» 
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Premiums Nos. 13 to 17—Back Volumes. 

These premiums (13 to 17,) will enable any one to secure 
the previous excellent volumes of the American Agricultur- 
ist, as far back as Volume XVI. We have stereotype plates 
and can print any number desired of the English Volumes 
16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, and of the German Volumes 18, 19, 
and 20, These will be sent in clean, new numbers, each vol- 
ume by itself, with index complete, and be forwarded post- 
paid, The whole five can be taken together, or one or more 
copies of any particular volume be selected, as desired. 
They will be presented as inthe table above, viz: For 16 
Subscribers at $1 each, (or 30 at 80 cents each,) we will pre- 
sent five volumes.—For13 Subscribers at $1 each, or 
26 at 80 cents each, four volumes.—For 10 Subscri- 
bers at $1 each, (or 20 at 80 cents each,) three volumes. 
—For 15 Subscribers at 80 cents each, two volumes. 
—For 10 Subscribers at 80 cents each, one volume. 
—tLet every one selecting these premiums be careful to 
name just which back volumes are desired. 


Premium No. 18—Paints. 

20 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an assortment of Windsor & Newton's 
Water Color Paints—consisting of 12 colors, putup in 
aneat mahogany case, with brushes, etc. These Paints are 
imported from London, and are by all considered the best 
in the world. They are adapted to the finest work, or they 
will make a neat and appropriate present to any of our young- 
er readers, They will be sent post-paid any where within 
3000 miles. (If to go to the British Provinces or to the Pa- 
cific Coast, the recipient will need to send 84 cents for extra 
postage above the 6 cents per ounce which we pay.) 


Premium No. 19—Paints. 

15 Subscribers at 80 cents each, will entitle the person get- 
ting up the club to an Assortment of Osborne & Hodgkinson’s 
Water Color Paints, consisting of 24 colors or shades, 
put up in a mahogany case with brushes, cups, etc. These 
are of American manufacture, and though not so fine as the 
above, they will answer for ordinary practice by children or 
beginners, and for common sketching. They will also be 
sent by mail, post-paid. (If to gotothe British Provinces, 
or to the Pacific Coast, $1,05 will need to be sent by the re- 
cipient to pay the extra postage above 6 cents per ounce.) 


Premium No. 20—Corn Sheller. 
21Subscribers at $1 each, (or 40 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of the best 
$6 Hand Corn Shellers. This is a convenient, 
useful implement, very frequently called for. We give the 
best implement to be obtained for the price, 


Premium No. 2l—Hay Cutter. 

24 Subscribers at $l each, (or 48 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to one of the best 
$8 Straw and Hay Cutters. This is a useful imple- 
ment, needed wherever horses and cows are kept. 

Premium No. 22—Subsoil Plow. 

24 Subscribers at $1 each, (or 48 at 80 cents each,) will 
entitle the person getting up the club to the best $8 Sub- 
soil Plow (two-horse), a very desirable implement, 

Premium No. 23—Good Books. 

Here is an opportunity to get a good library at little ex- 
pense. Any person getting up aclub of 16 or more names 
may choose any desired Books from the list advertised on 
page 351, to the amount of 12% cents for each name forward- 
ed at 80 cents, (or 3344 cents for each name sent at $1,) and the 
books will be delivered to the recipient free of all expense for 
postage. {#-Persons making up aclub for any of the pre- 
ceding premiums, and getting some names over the required 
amount, will be entitled to books for the surplus names, 
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Market Review, Weather Notes, ete. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST OFFICE, 
New-York, Friday Morning, Oct. 18, 1861. 


*,* The materials for this review are furnished specially for 
the Agriculturist by a reliable man of long experience, 
who, throughout the year, spends the whole of each day 
in the markets, watching the transactions and collecting 
information, and we flatter ourselves that this report is 
one of the most correct anywhere published, 


CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 













Sept. 19, Oct. 18, 
Fiour—Super to Extra State $4 @54 $530 @ 508 
Superfine Western.. .......... 470 @49 530 @5 40 
Extra Western,...... .....+...+. 510 @67 550 @70 
Fancy to Extra Geneseé...... 535 @67 58 @1700 
Super, to Extra Southern, 52 @853 600 @8% 
Rye FLiour—Fine and Super. 225 @3530 27 @400 
eS Ce eee 2% @350 2% @8 24 
WHeat—Canada White....... 10 @1%8 18% @14 
Western White....  . ......... 19 @13 138 @14 
Southern White......... ke 12 @131 140 @14 
All kinds of Ked,........ i % @ 1380 115 @136 
Corn—Yellow. .. 5 @ 56 6 @ 6 
eae 56 @ 58 4 @ 6 
po 3 @ 56 57 @ 61 
Oats—Western. @ Sy % @ 39 
BORO i waa. s.r ae %#@ 3 3 @ 39 
oe eee 6 @ 0 D0 @ ®B 
TA WEAET SS G.-.0 > be steons*s ew, ee 6 @ 0 e@ 7 
Hay, in bal er 100 lhs..... 0 @ 6 @ @& 
CoTrTon—Middlings, per Ib.... 214%@ 22 2U%e@ 2 
Rrorg, per 100 Ibs... ........... 63 @70 700 @750 
Hops, crop of 1861, per lb...... 18 @ 2 be Rm 
Fraruers, Live Geese, p. 1 0 @ & 32 @ & 
EED—Clover, per Ib.......... 84@ 8% 8 @ 9 
Timothy, per bushel. ........ 20 @2387% 1% @200 
Sucar—Brown, Pod Ds iv kw - 6¥@ 9 T4@ % 
Mo.assEs,New-Orleans, p.gl. 50 @ 55 50 @ 55 
CoFFEE, Rio, per Ib........... 13%@ 15% M4xX@ 17 
Toracco—Kentucky,&c,p.lb, 6@ 8 @ 1 
Seed Leaf, per Ib......... 5 @ 4 § @ W@W 
Woo_—Domestic fleece, 32 @ 4 88 52 
Domestic, pulled, per Ib. 2Ke@ «87 82 2 
TALLOW, per Ib... .......5-05. 8 @ 8 8X¥@ 9 
Orn CaKE, per tun.,........... 3000 @38 00 $100 @38 00 
Porx—New Mess, per bbl..... 1450 @ 4% @15 50 
Prime, new, per bbl........... 9% @1000 97% @10 00 
Reer—Repacked mess ....... 9% @150 92 @11 00 

















LARD, in bbls. perlb ........ 8 @ 9% 84@ 9% 
BuTTER— Western, IB .000% 8 11 8 @ ll 
BORGO, DOP Ee. 60.40.0500 sons 84 14 li@ 1 
ot PA 56 @ 7 5@ 7 
Eoees—Fresh, per dozen....... 12 @ RY 4 @ 16 
PovuLtry—Fowls, per Ib . 9 @ 10 7@ 8 
Chickens, per pair. 31 @ 50 6 @ £2 
Geese, per pair... 13 @150 12 @150 
Ducks, per pair... . 8 @ 580 @ 
Turkeys, per Ib.. .. 9@ 10 ll @ 2 
Woodcock, per pair.......... 5 @ 30 @ 4 
Partridges, per pair......... 50 @ & 5 @ 56 

Dried Apples, per Ib........... 44@ 5 5 @ 6% 
Dried Peaches, per Ib., peeled 10 @ 12 10 @ 2 
Dried Cherries, pitted,per 1b 0 @ il u4@ 1 
pberries, per Ib..... ll @ 2 R@ B 
POTATOES—Mercers, p. bbl 150 @200 150 @20 
Peachblow s, per bbl.......... 150 @1% 123 @1580 
sweet Delaware, per bbl..... 300 @350 200 @2 50 
Ontons—Red, per bbl........ 10 @12%5 10 @1% 
White, per bbl................ 12 @1%8 123 @1% 
TuRNIPS—Rutabaga, per bbl. % @100 3 @100 
SquasH—Marrow, perbbl.... 62 @100 6 @100 
pT, Te bushel........ 3 @ 3 23 @ 
APPLEs— ys r bbl 150 @200 123 @150 
Apples—qoodi per re 200 @30 200 @250 
RAPES—Isabella, per lb..... 6 @ 10 6 10 
pega ee a Peary: 8 00 6 00 
BRANBERRIES—per bbl ..... 5 00 6 00 
CHESTNU Ts—per bushel..... 200 2 25 
Hickory Nuts—per bushel. 100 @12% 


The following table shows at a glance the aggregate 
amount of business transacted in the New-York Markets 
since the date of our last report, and also a comparison 
with the previous month. 

TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
RECEIPTS. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
25 days this month,539,000 3,617,000 3,812,000 74,100 158,800 427,000 
27 days last month 479,000 3,401,000 3,605,000 45,925 65,925 398,969 
SALEs, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
25 days this month 616,000 6,289,000 4,708,000 115,950 136,000 
27 days last month 533,812 5,473,125 4,489,250 47,137 = 6,300 

(-# It will be seen that the above actual figures are 
for 25 days only—one day being deducted for the National 
Fast, and one for the earlier date of this month’s report. 
If for comparison we estimate for two days more, the 
figures will stand thus: 














RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats 
This month....... 582,120 3,906,360 4,116,960 80,028 171,504 461,916 
Last month. ......479,000 3,401,000 3,605,000 45,925 65,925 398,969 

Increaseé........ 103,120 505,360 511,960 34,303 105,579 62,947 
SALES, Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. 
This month.........-. 665.280 6,792,120 5,084,640 125,223 146,880 
Last month.. ..... -- 583,12 5,473,125 4,439,250 47,137 6,300 

INCTOGBE, 5.0.0 000008 131,468 1,318,995 645,390 78,089 139,580 
Exports of Breadstuffs from New-York, Jan. 1,to Oct. 16. 

1860. 1861. 

Wheat Flour, bbis................ 1,340,981 2,121,403 
gs SD” “re eee: 6,999 9,345 
Corn Meal, bbis...........0+.-..0% 75,063 90,200 
Weak DOMIOM. «oc. si. eBen coe due 8,109,018 18,642,887 
Corn, MOSHE SS os isks< die et Seas 2,170,894 9,280,595 
Rye, bushels ........ Cocgenngecced 501,795 
rg WUGROEE. 603 deve ckoanss seus 8,280 1,000 
Oats, bushels ....... heeamennxs e% + 102,508 147,734 
Poas, Drisi@les 4.0 5....008.c5hs vinen a 103,151 


The above tables are both interesting and important. 
We see that, large as were the transactions reported a 
month ago, they have been of still greater magnitude dur- 
ing the month ending to-day. The increase in receipts 
and sales have been from 12 to 25 per cent., the average 
daily receipts and sales of Flour and Wheat being just 
about 20 per cent. greater than for the preced:ng month. 
These.sales, it will be understood, have been mainly for 
export to foreign markets. Nor is this all. A glance at 
the table of prices above, shows that the prices of ship- 
ping brands of Flour have gone up 60c. per barrel, on the 
average ; Sound Wheat is 7c. to 12c. per bushel higher ; 
and Corn has advanced 4c. to 8c. per bushel, Elsewhere 
(pages 327-8) we have discoursed at length upon the 
Breadstuff market, and we need only add here that the 
enormous, unprecedented sales and exports of our soil 
products are exerting an immense influence upon the 
commercial condition and political welfare of the coun- 
try. Ordinarily, the loss of a cotton crop to the com- 
merce of the country .would be disastrous. The 
effect of such a loss is this year counterbalanced by the 
fact that we alone, of all the nations of the earth, have an 
abundant surplus of food, which is all needed elsewhere. 
In fact, we absolutely control the Breadstuff markets of 
the world. Our ability to meet the demand upon us from 
abroad, is only limited by the capacity of our canals 
and railroads to bring forward produce to the sea-board, 
So greatly has the demand exceeded the receipts, that 
large quantities of Wheat and Flour have been sold in 
advance, and most of the Flour, Wheat and Corn thus 
sold is not reported on arrival, but goes directly to ships 
or storehouses; so that our reported receipts are really 
below the actual-receipts. Again, in ordinary years spec- 
ulators buy and hold stocks, and sometimes the same lots 
of Flour and Grain are bought and sold many times over 
on speculation, so that the monthly aggregate of sales does 
not show the actual amount of produce in tranzitu. This 
year the wants of exporters are so urgent that stocks 
are seldom detained to be bandied about by spec- 
ulators, and the sales show pretty nearly the actual 
amount going into consumption or to foreign countries. 
.... Since Jan. 1, the known receipts in this City aggre- 
gate 3,300,000 barrels of Wheat Flour; 18,000,000 bushels 
of Wheat ; 17,000,000 bushels of Corn ; 400,000 bushels of 





Rye ; 1,000,000 bushels Barley; and 2,600,000 bushels of 
Oats. Reckoning the Flour as Wheat, the total grain re- 
ceipts at this port for 9}¢ months just past, aggregate 
55,500,000 bushels, against 39,000,000 bushels for same 
period last year. Of this, the Flour and Wheat receipts 
this year aggregate 34,500,000 bushels of Wheat. 
The total export from this port since January 1, of Flour, 
Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley and Oats, equal 40,000,000 
bushels, against 16,000,000 to same date last year—an ex- 
cess this year of 24,000,090 bushels, or an increase 
of 150 per cent! P. S.— Just as we are going 
to press we receive from Europe, confirmation of what we 
have above, and elsewhere, stated in regard to the defi- 
ciency of the Wheat crop in France. The money mat- 
ket of Paris is greatly disturbed by the increasing pros- 
pect of the large loss of coin, to be sent abrvad for food ;" 
while the higher price of Flour already experienced gives 
rise to fears of a recurrence of “ bread riots.” The econ- 
omy inaugurated in the United States ‘has.so far dimin- 
ished the importation of silks, that in Lyons, the great 
silk mart of France, and even of Europe, there is already 
a great amount of destitution..... Wool is just now at- 
tracting more attention than even Cotton, in our own 
market. A month ago we advised our readers that a 
large, well-paid, well-clothed army would create a ready 
demand and high rates for all the wool in the country. 
The subsequent course of transactions has more than 
confirmed our predictions, which, as usual, were based ; 
upon well-considered facts. Common and. medium 
grades, or “ Domestic Fleece,” have advanced within one 
month from 28¢.@40c. per Ib. to 38c.@52c.—fully’ one- 
third—and there is a large unsupplied demand, Sheep 
have increased in price, from the increased value of the 
wool to be pulled from their pelts. The woolen factories 
throughout the country are running night and day, and 
large orders have been going abroad, even under the new 
tariff. The extra fine qualities of wool, not being so well 
adapted for army clothes and blankets, have not risen as 
fast as the lower grades....The activity in the Breadstuff 
and Wool Markets, and the large distribution of money, 
—gold and government issues—have fayorably affected 
all branches of trade connected with agriculture. The 
tanle of current prices, above show the changes in 
prices at a glance. 

N. ¥. Live Stock Markets.—Tue Cartiz Mar- 
KETS have been very largely ge during the 
month. Receipts were: Sept. 24th, 5,102; Oct. Ist, 4,774; 
Oct. 8th, 5,902—the largest this year, Oct. 15th, 9,591—an 
average of 5,234 per week for the past month, and an in- 
crease of 800 per week ovér the previous month. Priczs 
fell %{c. the first week; stationary at the next market ; ‘ell 
3gc. the next week, where they still remain, viz. : 84¢c.@ 
8%c. per lb., estimated dressed weight, for prime cattle ; 
7c.@8c. for medium to good; and 5c.@6c. per Ib. for 
lower grades, Average of all sales 7c., or 3c. less than 
for the same period Jast year. Between butchers- and 
graziers, the cattle were all bought up at each market. 

Veat Catves.—Receipts are moderate, and prices 
are gradually advancing. For the past month the ave- 
— has been 608 per Week, all of which wi readily 
sold at 4}¢c.@5%c. per lb., live weight, the prices re- 
maining nearly uniform since our. last report. 

SHEEP anp Lamss—Sell briskly at an advance of full 
3éc. per. lb., live weight. Rec have averaged 13,61 
per week, or 450 per week less lastmonth, There is 
a demand for store ewes, pal yey oe higher than 
ziers are willing to pay. fat Sheep are worth ‘due. 
@4c. per Ib., live weight,—a few extras bare sold for 
4%c.@5c., or $6@$8 per head. Common sells at 
33¢c.@3%<c, per Ib. Lambs are worth 4c.@5c, One cause 
of the advance in Sheep is the higher price of wool. 

LrveE Hogs are coming in much slower than this time 
or months ae ng but 8,994 per deine 1,200 

ess than weekly average one year es are 
now 2c. per Jb, lower than then, or abo we last month, 
The stock has all been sold, but it is evident that 

must continue to rule low. Live hogs are now wo 4c. 
@4c. for corn fed, and 3}¢c.@3%e. for still fei hogs. © 

The Weather, since our last report, has been 

remarkably mild. with just rain enough for Fall grain and 
There has-been no frost in this vicinity as yet, 

which is an uncommon occurrence. -Our Dany 
WEaTHER Nores, condensed, read: September 20, clear 
and fine—21. cloudy, light rain at night—22, % ar, 
—27, ¢ A. 

h winds— 








cool—24 to 26, fine, warm, sunny weather. 

M., moderate rain P, M. and at y roe 

the rain was very heayy in W. ew-Yor gurying 

away numerous bridges on the Erie ftailroad—28 to 
October 1 to 6, delightful, warm autumn weather—6 


and 

and 7, cloudy,with showers P. M. and at_ nigh rainy ~ 

day—9, clear, cool—10, 11, soe rainy 12, 
light ‘0 


clear, cool—13, cool, with wers—14 t 
clear days—17, cloudy, barometer falling—18, very heavy 
rain at daybr é , ¢ 


eak. 
The rain from Sept. 15 to Oct/15, measured 3.32 inches 
—eongeelp differing from the Srenibed tend - 


Thermometer at 6 A, M., New-York, 


« 








(Observations carefully made standard Ther- . 
mometer (Fahrenheit.)—+ indicates’ , Snow.) 
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Exhibition Tables at the Office of the 
American Agriculturist. 
eisai 

The following articles, not before noticed, have been 
placed on our tables for exhibition, during the past month. 

VEGETABLES, ETC.,—Potatoes. Peach Blows, large and 
fine, shown by Michaet Foley, North Islipy.N. Y....Po- 
tato of cufious growth through a knot-hole by G. E. 
Hance, Essex Co., N. J...Chinese potatoes, (Dioscorea) 
by G. W. Usher, Richmond Co. N. Y....Sweet potatoes, 
large and fine, raised by J. Leonard, exhibited by Joshua 
A. Perry, Queens Co.,-N. Y.; also excellent specimens 
from the proprietor’s grounds at Flushing.... Tomatoes. 
Cuban, and Greenwich Apple Tomatoes,a new yellow 
variety, very fine, by W.S. Carpenter, N. Y....Cuban 
by G. M. Usher, Richmond Co., N. Y....Perfected, or 
Fejee Island, beautiful specimens by O. Judd, Flushing, 
and H. P. Sanford, Westchester Co., N. Y....Miscellan- 
eous : White Cranberry Beans, by Geo. A. Elston, Chester 
Co., Pa....Gherkins and Okra, by O.Judd, Flushing, N. 
Y.... White Egg Piant, large and finely shaped, said to 
surpass the purple variety in flavor, by C. E. Davis, 
Litchfield Co., Conn....Mammoth Squashes, weighing 
respectively 138 Ibs, and 113 tbs, by J. A. Valentine of 
Farmers’ Club at Clen Cove, L. 1.... Yellow Peppers, by 
8. C. Lotridgey N. Y..*.Kentucky Sweet Potato Squash, 
by J. W. Jones, Chatham 4 Corners, N, Y. ..Turnips, 
Mange! Wurzels, Artichokes, and curled Endive, by O 
Judd, Flushing, N. Y....Fancy Gourds, by T. F. Stewart 
Flushing, N. Y....Apple Pie Melon, and Cheese Pump- 
kins, very large, by S. B, Conover, Washington Marke 
N. Y....Honolulu Squash, a splendid specimen, weigh- 
ing 37 ibs, by G.M. Usher, Richmond Co.; N. Y.... Yard 
beans, pods 3 feet long, by O. Judd, Flushing, N. Y.... 
Spinach, very fine growth, by G. M. Usher, Richmond 
Co., Ny ¥....Blue Stem Wheat, superior sample, by J. 
8. Underhill, Suffolk Co., N. ¥....King Philip Corn, by 
Rev. W. W. Howard, Queens Co., N. Y....Egyptian 
Wheat, by M. P. Walker, Suffolk Co. N. Y....Red and 
White Rice Corn, very pretty, by J. Brush, Putnam Co., 
N. ¥....Gall nuts from the oak, singular growth, John 
J, Walker, Westchester Co., N. Y....“Apple of Para- 
dise,” a species of lemon from Italy, by Jacob Marcus, 
N. Y..:.Chestnuts fine samples, by E. §. Lamoreux, 
Somerset Co., N.J., and Mrs. Fanshaw, Yorkville, N.Y. 


Frvits.—Grapes. Superb specimens of the Delaware, 
by H. B. Mave, Orange Co. N. Y .... Delaware and Con- 
cord, fine clusters, by J.C, Remson, Orange Co. N. J.... 
A Small Delaware vine, 3% feet high, containing 22 fine 
elustérs of fruit, by Wm. Perry & Son, Bridgeport, 
Conn....Clinton, Catawba, and Isabella, by 8S. B. Cono- 
ver, Washington Market N. Y....Concord, by W. 8. Car- 
penter and A. P. Cummings, N. Y....Isabella, fine spe- 

_timen, John Cole, Richmond Co., N. Y....Catawba and 
Isabella, by Dr. R. T. Underhill, Westchester County, 
N. Y....Catuwba, beautiful cluster, by J. H. Gibson, 
Monmouth Co., N. J..... A variety of white grapes, 
fine bunches of good flavor, Isaac Merritt, Dutchess Co., 
N. Y.... Isabella, of extraordinary size, by H. Fordham, 
Suffolk Co., N. Y....Catawba, by W. B. Westcott, N. Y. 
.... Diana, five fine clusters, from a vine, planted in April, 
O. Judd, Flushing N. Y....Isabella Grapes, the finest 
specimens shown here this season, and remarkable at any 
time. Three clusters ona cane seven inches in length, 
weighed 3 Ibs. 80z. The berries were very large and of 
luscious sweetness, by A. E. Beard, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
Pears. 80 named varieties by Eliwanger & Barry, Roches- 
ter, N. Y..22 named varieties ; also, 8 Beurre Clairgeaus, 
weighing 644 Ibs.on, a branch 9 inches long, a year-old 
graft, by W. S. Carpenter, N. Y... Bartlett, 6 from a l-year- 
old graft, by P. L. Bogert, Queens Co., N. Y....Unnamed 
variety, J. W. Evarts, Queens Co., N. Y....Seven spe- 
cimens, by C. Williams, Essex Co., N. J .....Pound 
pears, by H. and J. Storms, N. Y....Vicar of Winkfield 
and native seedlings, by A. M. Halstead, Westchester Co., 
N. Y....Pound Pears, two specimens, weighing 1 pound 
4ounces and 1 pound 3 ounces, by Mr. Eddy, Kings Co., 
N. Y.... Apples: 35 named varieties, by W. S. Carpen- 
ter, N. ¥.....15 named varieties, by Ellwanger & Bar- 
ry, Rochester, N. Y....Large apple grown in a small 
necked bottle, curious, by Mr. Thorp, Flushing N. Y.... 
Gloria Mundi, fine specimens, by Mr. Wilden, Morrisania 
N. ¥ .. Fall Pippin, very fine, by George Searing, 
Queens Co. N. Y....Apple Quince of very large size, 
weighing 18 oz. by Hiram Gilbert, Essex Co., N. Y.... 

Fiowers, &tTc.—Prize Dahlias, a magnificent collection 
to some of which a premium was awarded by the Brook 
“lyn Horticultural Society, exhibited by C. 8. Pell, Supt. 
N. Y. Orphan Asylum. Tubers of these varieties are for 

» saleby Mr. Pell, at $2 per doz., for the benefit of the 
Asylum .,.Double Zinnias, by JohnH. Haviland, N. Y. 
and W. 8. Carpenter, N. Y....Cut flowers, a fine collect- 
ion of Asters in variety, Verbenas, Phloxes, Marigold, 
Zinnias, Coxcomb, etc., by O. Judd, Flushing, N. Y.... 
Gut blooms of new Crimson Scabious. by B S. Olmstead 





Westchester Co., N. Y., who will please accept our 
thanks for seed of the Scabious, and of the Japan Pink.... 
Castor Oil Plant, by O. Judd, Flushing, N. Y ....Tube- 
roses and sweet scented Geraniums, very fine, by A. P. 
Cummings, N. Y....Cut flowers, a beautiful bouquet by 
G. M. Usher, Richmond Co., N. Y....Dahlias and Double 
Marygolds, very fine, by W. 8. Carpenter, N. Y....Dah- 
lias, by J. E. Keeler, Queens Co., N. Y. 


Money by Express. 

N. B.—Hereafter, until further notice, sums of $5 and 
upward, whether in gold, silver, bills, or stamps, can be 
sent to us through any office of the United States Express 
Company (and this company only), at our expense. 
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Bound Volumes—Binding—Covers. 
We have complete sets of Vols. 16, 17, 18, and 19, bound sepa- 


rately in neat covers, with gilt lettered’ backs—also any twoof 
these consecutive volumes bound together in one cover, 


PRICES AT THE OFFICE. 


Volumes 16, 17, 18, and 19, unbound. ...........-.000+ 1,00 each. 
Volumes 16, 17,18, and 19, bownd..........seeeeeeeses 1.50 each, 
Two Volumes bound in one cover....... 60 


PRICES WHEN SENT POST- PAID BY “MAIL. 
(They can not go unpaid.) 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, or 19, wnbound........... seseees 1.12 each. 
Volumes 16, 17, 18, or 19, Dowd .........-.ceeeseeeees 2.00 each. 
Of Volume kt have no copies, and no stereotype plates. 
Of Volumes 12, 13, and 14, we have some sets bound, and un- 
bound, at prices named above for Volumes 16, 17,18 and 19, 
BrnpDinG.—Sets of numbers brought to the office will be 
bound up neatly (in our regular style of binding the Agricul 
turist) for 50 cents a volume. 
PREPARED Covers.—Covers for binding, neatly made, with 
title, ot, gilt upon the back, ready for the insertion of the 
eets by any bookbinder, can be furnished for Vols.12, to 19 
inclusive, at 25 cents per cover. Covers can not go by ‘mail, 


Circulation of the Agriculturist. 


Beyond all doubt or controversy, the circu- 
lation of the American Agriculturist to regu- 
lar subscribers, is many thousands greater 
than that of any other Agricultural or Hor- 
ticultural Journal in the World, no matter 
what its character, or time or place of issue. 
The publisher is ready at any and all times 
to substantiate this statement. 


Advertisements. 


LOND NA WN el ll ll dl el el el ll al ll 
Advertisements to be sure of insertion must be re- 
ceived at latest by the 15th of the preceding month. 
TER a S— (invariably cash before insertion) ; 
OR THE ENGLISH EDITION ONLY, 
Fifty cents oar line of ce for each insertion. 
One whole column (145 lines), or more, $60 per column, 
¢@#~ Business Notices, Highty cents per line of space. 
FOR THE GERMAN EDITION ONLY, 
Ten cents per line of space for each insertion, 
One whole column (130 lines), or more, - per column, 
62 Business Notices, teventy cents a line 
FOR BOTH EDITIONS, pepe AND GERMAN. 
ya fee cents per line; $45 per column, 
usiness Notices Eighty-five = per line. 























BOARDING SEMINARY 
For Ladies and Gentlemen—$110 a Year. 


Brick buildings. The ablest Instruction in ail branches, 


both solid and ornamental. Best sustained Seminary in the 
State, Winter term begins Dec. 5th, Good students received 
at any time. Address mals JOSEPH E. KING 

Fort Edward Institute, N. Y 


| pre young man wishing to learn the 
farming business, in all its branches, would like to pass 
a@ year or two ona farm. No pay for services desired. 
or further ——— address H. H. H., 
American Agriculturist Office, New-York. 


FARM PRODUCE. 
SOLD ON te ecg rete eg 
Such as Flour, Butter, Game, es es, Srovannee of afi kinds, 


G PB it 
—_ vere TRA nA $255 FRONTST. NEW- YORK. 
Rogers to Ge Fi Aten t (dy ba ean Agricult turist. 


Williams, President Market Bank, New-York. 
LIGHT! LIGHT! LIGHT! 
COAL OIL—COAL OIL, 


and 
UNION COAL OIL LAMP, 


THE 
Safe and cheap, no smoke, no breaking chimneys, Address, 
a ; MULVANY, 82 Catharinest. New- York. 

















LOW PRIOES. 


PARSONS & CO., 


FLUSHING, near New-York, 


Offer, at prices accordant with the times, their well 
known large assortment of very fine 
STANDARD PEARS, with other 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, 
FOREIGN and NATIVE GRAPES, 
with an unequalled collection of 
STOVE and FOLIAGE PLANTS. 

Catalogues furnished gratis by mail. 


HIGHLAND NURSERIES. 
Syracuse, N. WY. 
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200,000 Apple Trees, Stender § to6 we. wcsdaeiesae oan 00 
200,000 Apple Trees, 3 to 5 feet........ .. +». 30 00 
10,000 Apple Trees, Dwarf _......... ... 00 
50,000 Pear Trees, Standard, 1 and 2 years 00 
100,000 Pear Trees, Dwarf, 1 and 2 years...... 00 
20,000 Cherry Trees, Dwarf, 4 to5 feet te ae $6 00 
50,000 Cherry Trees, Standard, ok, eae 00 
50,000 Grapes, Trans) ——s Approved Varieties ... 5000 
250,000 Blackberries, Lawton........ 00 
10,000 Currants, Red and White. . ° 00 
10,000 Gooseberries, Houghton..... . 85 00 
10,000 Roses, Perpetual, Moss, and Climbing............ 00 
STOCKS, \ 
500,000 Pear Seedlings, very fine.................. $6 00 t 00 
500,000 ipo Seedlings, extra,............... -- 200 00 
500,000 Plum Seedlings, Splendid................. 4 00 to 10 00 
200,000 Augers MERGE, GRNEB 6. oo oc cennset ins. sce 6 00 to 10 00 
400,000 Quince Cuttings........6....00.0.. ceeeeess 2 00 
000 Apple, Cherry, rend Peach Scions......... 100 to 500 


500, pp! 
Apple Grafts furnished to order, of oes leading 
varieties, for East or West, per 10,000.. 00 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, ma al other products, usu- 
ally found among Nursery: ee, at low ra 
OWLES, ROBERTS & CO. 





Trees for the Autumn of 1861. 


The Subscribers invite the attention of Planters, Nursery- 
men, and Dealers, to their large Nursery Stock, which, for 
thriftiness of growth and beauty, is seldom excelled, if equal- 
roa and will be offered at_prices to suit the times, consisting 

Apple, Pear, Cherry, Peach, Plum, ~ og and Quince 
Trees, Apple and Peach Trees, a lar; pa ock, 

Also, the small fruits, such as rape Vv ‘ines, Currants, 
Gooseberries, eee and perewoerty Plants, 

all desirable sort: 

Also, a large ook of Ornamental Tre 8, >. Pociinous 
and Evergreen, STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, 

New w Canaan, Ct., (near Norw ralk,) 





Bloomington Nursery, Illinois. 


140 acres, Fruit, Ornamental and Nursery Stock pe eae 
yo re frre Trees, oe Orie, 1 to 4 years $15 to $60 
Amee Stocks, 1 dang zy |? stron sblected for 
graftnn § oy on lass, $1, t G 000 $10. Mf Mazzarda 
erry $s sage cranes. & 4 and $2. 10S y Currants, 
Goose ae &c. ‘ulips, over 300 sorts, the best Am. 
Collection we know of, lasting over two months in flower, 
mostl , A 2 $3 per 100, &c., &c, F. K. PHOENIX, 
ee S atalogues. ws) 





PPLE SEED.—A choice tot, ana and dry, of 
te egos of 1861, at $5 per b 
A. ROOT, Skaneateles,, Sabatign Co., N. Y. 


OSAGE HEDGES. 


I have a large and fine stock of one- ey ear old Osage Orange 
Plants, balan | I offer, for cash, at $2 per 1 
W. F. BOWEN, ‘Sharonville, Hamilton Co., O. 








UTCH BULBOUS ROOTS—A VERY CHOICE 
Lot of assorted Bulbs of superior gai. from the well 
known nurseries of I. De Lange, and others, in Haarlem, 
Holland. Amateurs one _ trade supplied with Catalogues 
ond) rices on sppbication 
UCHAR & GEBHARD, 21 Nassau-st., New-York. 


PRESERVE YOUR FRUIT! 
GRANULATED CORE 
FOR PRESERVING 
GRAPES, .APPLES, 

And all sorts of Fruit at 
HAFFERTY & McHUGH, 


CORE FACTORY, 
77 FULTON-ST., NEW-YORK. 


N.B.—Galway & Finch, of Fulton Market, say: out of 300 
barrels of Apples packed in CORK DUST last year, they did 
not lose one Apple. 








To Onion Growers. 


A neat pamphlet of 32 pages, containing the condensed 
but plain directions of Seventeen practical Onion Growers, 
resihing in different parts of the es and embracin 
full directions for every item of labor, from selecting se 
and preparing ground, to harvesting and ee crop. 
Nowhere else can so full, complete, and useful informa- 
tion on this subject be found. Sent pos eee on receipt 
of 21 cents (or seven 3-cent stamps). ress 
PuBLISHER OF AMERICAN _ oo 


OMBINED HAY AND CORN Stalk Cutters 


00. Pamphiet mail, 
” Pulet eDONOUGH, Middletown, Conn, 
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PURCHASING AGENCY. 


HARVEY B. LANE, 
No, 42 Park Row, New York City. 


A RELIABLE AGENCY 
FOR PURCHASING 


ARTICLES OF MERCHANDISE, 
Implements for the Farm, 
Garden and Household 
SHEDS. 


METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE. 
Price $10, 








THE UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINGER, 
Wrings anything from a glove to a bed spread, and 
fits all kinds of Machines, Tubs or Laundries. 


PRICES—No. 1, Hotel size............e0.00- $10 00 
BUOY Miley sSer phe podepele case reve 7 50 
NG, Bis pci i dtegctaiiies- bi ccpie Ce ts'e 5 00 





The Subscriber is agent for PARSONS & CO., 
who offer, at prices accordant with the times, 
their well known large assortment of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, 
FOREIGN & NATIVE GRAPES, 

Catalogues furnished gratis by mail. 


Address HARVEY B. LANE, 
42 PARK ROW, NEW-YORK. 





Also LISTER'’S GENUINE 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


Manutactured from Raw Bones, dissolved in Sulphuric 
Acid, with a few important additions, at $40 per tun, 
Also fine, medium, and coarse ground Manure, from 
Raw, (OR UNBURNED), BONES, 
For sale in large and small quantities, 


WOODRUFYF’S Patent Portable 
BAROMETER, 


OR IMPROVED 


WEATHER INDICATOR. 


HARVEY B. LANE, 42 Park Row, 


is General Agent for New-York State, 
Agents wanted for every County in this State, For particu- 
lars address as above, 


THE PATENT CLOTHES DRYER 
of the 
METROPOLITAN WASHING MACHINE CO., 
Folding, Revolving and Elevated by a crank, 
Price, $4. 
Also, Wholesale at Manufacturer’s Prices. 











PATENT CYLINDER PLOW. Reduced Prices, 


The lightest draft and best sward turning plow, 
See Agriculturist, May No., p. 136. 


PRICES.—No. 0, with Coulter Share..........$ 6. 


No. 1, do. 1 Bae = APES | 8 
seh i on wcsueds 
With Wheel, “i extra, With Shin or Front Plow’ 
$1.50 extra, 








nen 
HOW TO GET RICH. 
wanted to sell Books of Popul: 


BIOGRA! AY. * HISTORY, ADVENTURES. TRAVELS. 
Send for Catalogu and liberal — offered to those out 


of employment, AXT: 
5 Sootic Row, New-York. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS 
AND OTHERS. 


[Any of the following books can be obtained at the of- 
fice of the Agriculturist at the prices named, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post paid, on receipt of the price, Other 
books not named in the list will be procured and sent to sub- 
scribers when desired, if the price be forwarded. All of these 
books may well be procured by any one making up a libra- 





_ Ty. Those we esteem specially valuable, are marked with a *.] 
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GOOD ENERGETIC PERSONS 


Wanted to sell 
EMERSON’S FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
DADD’S HORSE DOCTOR, &c, 
Address wi M, SAXTON, 
Park Row, New-York. 


NORTH DEW a ARYSHIRE, and. ALDER- 
ee ee 1 Fen WEL, Madison, N. J. 


DUCES. 

Parties wishing to supply themselves with a very superior 
breed of Ducks, Taylesbu 4 and Rouen,) to which was award- 
ed the first Premium at the late Westchester County Fair, 
can obtain them either * ve residence, Mamaroneck, Of or by 
letter to 8 John-st, New: JO 

bn “pe when in conuition, ‘12 to 15 Ibs, per pair. 

Duck and Drake $5, 
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ANTI-FRICTION 


HORSE POWER. 


These Mills and Horse Powers have taken NINE FIRST 
PREMIUMS at the Western State Fares this Fall, and 
are justly considered superior to all others. The same mill 
will grind the finest flour and the coarsest feed. Itcan bo 
run by any Horse, Water, or Steam Power, and WILL. LAST A 
LIFETIME. It is perfectly adapted to farm or milling pur- 
poses. Any boy can keep the mill in good order, 


THE HORSE POWER 


is adapted todrive Turesnina Macutnes, Farm Mirus, 
Hay Currers, Saws, PLANING Macuines, Corron Gis, 
Ere, 

It has many advantages over the powers in general use, is 
portable, compact, simple, strong, and cheap; is 50 per cent 
lighter draft than any other, and is not liable to get out of 
order, THREE POUNDS DRAUGHT WILL KEEP THE 
POWER IN MOTION. 

Agents wanted in every county, Rights for sale, 

Send for [llustrated Circulars to 

BENNET BROTHERS, 
42 and 44 Greene-st., near Canal, New-York, 


FOWLER’S STEAM PLOUGH, 





The inventors of this Machinery a nded much 
money and many years in experiments u At now of- 
fer itto the American = in a condi ves little 
improvement to be desi) 

y this system ony Gone dese: cription of implement nt, aap be weed used in 
the cultivation of lan it is well-a breaking 
wp peaiti land, subsoil a. draining a Bae her heavy work. 





Engine which drives the plough can oe app toothe: 
pu spoges sock as threshing, se — ea 
Patent ght Ay States and Cou 
One of the Plo 
ee guinea o pu ap 


ia op operation, Cay ey P 
_ ‘0. 608 South Delaware ave, Philade iphia, Pa, 


tion to 
USSIA OR —_ MATS, SELECTED EX- 
tying, GUNNY BAGS, 


and 
TWINES, wee HOPES ee &e., suitable f for caw 
for sale in lots to suit t by. NwAWiNG, Ge 


Importer, Bis Frontat, 


ATRIOTIC PACKETS oe UNION STATION- 

ERY and Portraits of Presiden lso 
Rlotaller's Pofielarge ot “Riso it kids cis and Gina” ner’ 
qi "ASKIN &C New-York. | 


ARTIFICIAL 


LIMBS, SELPHO’S PATENT, 
Substitutes for lost limbs, 516 Broadway. Send fora Circular. 


Pure Bread for the Masses. 


It i the poy bk of ores, bomen ei to see that the ee Rison, 
Ca Sao ee 
cive t0 to health. Pyles ‘8 














eratus is reliable ry use, 

.e : ve igh At. bead ox ote impuriticn Kien and effectual in 
producing 

ane use keepers should be on the alert for grocers, who often 

“ mmend some imitation on which they can make a large 

profit. pm them you want and you can rely upon 


vi cle, 
Niger Grocers keep the genuine, 


GUANO. — 


PURE ICHABOE GUANO, 
stat Cota a anew 
—s orbate acid. 








Chester County Pigs. 


The undersigned continues to execute orders as nenstonors, 
for his pure —< one Above, which will be carefully ship- 
ped to an nt of the 
Poone selactions are made only f rom pure plod, and chiefly 
from premium animals, which have been uniformly success- 
ful at our local Fai oa ae refers to purchasers from him in 
all sootione of of te Uni 
Fi ORKIS, Agricaltaral and Seed Warehouse, 
ket-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Having imported ee ey New-York a lot of nian 
in an ees, (wh (wi ed ina g te,) I 
shall be able to furnish ‘Amateurs with pure oe TALIAN 
EENS. For price other information, apply 
Cc, WM. z 68 Exchangepiace,_ ew-York, 
this = 


This being the petting owed only im 
we public can re rely on u pleas puree 








to. with 
te acid, 3.40; eye mene phosphate to time et, 12.35. 
sale ag gaa sangies Se Bearers New-York. 
GENUINE 4 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
Mazutnetared Some Mew, emis oa be pace ll 


A, LISTER & BROTHER, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


the season see 
(For results of ay os a 
We guarantee e tun pbs wre pe uni 
form. quality, and invite or 


We also manufacture from Raw, ( Beees, 
the fine, medium, and coarse 
lasting as well as immediate 
crops. The coarse is for 
Trees and Grape require a and 
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4000 COPIES FREE! 


This November Number of the Agriculturist is, we 
think, the most valuable one we have ever issued. 
Including the condensed, but mainly valuable con- 
tents of the Basket, there are in this single number 
One Hundred and Fifty-six different 
Articles, without reckoning separately 33 
methods of cooking Indian Corn, or the numerous 
hints on different topics in the Calendar of Opera- 
tions. Can any one read through a single such 
number, without getting one or more hints or sug- 
gestions, that will in some way, in the long run, be 
worth more than a dollar? It is not always, indeed, 
that we remember the origin of a particular train of 
reasoning, or course of action; our minds are filled 
with thoughts and plans, originating we scarcely 
know when, or how. Let any one who has read 
this journal for a year or two, inquire just what 
would have been his present knowledge and way of 
thinking, had he been entirely without the paper. 


4000 Copies Free! 


We never mean to “advance backward,” and 
having learned how to get up such a paper as the 
present Number, we shall keep doing so—and bet- 
ter. Those who think that the Agriculturist for all 
the next year will be worth its low subscription 
price, will confer.a double favor, if they will say as 
much to their neighbors. The kind words of those 
who have read the paper in the past, are worth far 
more than anything the Publisher cansay. But we 
propose even better terms. 


4000 COPIES FREE! 


Of this November number we shall print 4000 
Extra Copies, and present one of them to 
each new subscriber for 1862, whose name is re- 
ceived early this month, or before the extra copies 
are exhausted. Four hundred of them will be saved 
specially for new names from the Pacific Coast and 
other distant points,which must necessarily come in 
ata later date. All new subscribers received since 
Sept. 1st., are entered on our mail beoks, and will 
receive their paper regularly. This extra edition 
is exclusively for new subscribers coming in after 
November Ist. As we received nearly 4000 sub- 
scribers during the early part of November last 
year, those wanting the extra copies, — apply 
soon. 

FURTHER. 


All new subscribers received this month, will, of 
course, have the December Number also, in addi- 
tion to all of next volume, for a single year’s sub- 
scription price. 


NO PARTIALITY. 


The above offers, and all others—the seeds, etc., 
ete.—are for all new subscribers, however received— 
whether singly, or in clubs, or from Post Masters 
or voluntary canvassers, or from Agricultural So- 
cieties. 


Ou 
> - 





The Premiums are Going.—A large 
number of persons have already raised Premium Clubs 
for 1862,and have received their pay. Money is becom- 
ing abundant, and many subscribe now who could not do 
so last year. Thus far we have entered more new sub- 


_sceribers in October, than up to the same date in 1860. 


But there is abundant room for others to secure such ar- 
ticles asthey desire. See list on page 346. 





A Hundred Eyes would enable a per- 
son to make very comprehensive observations, provided 
they could be used independently, and see objects at 
different distances. A good agricultural journal enables 
one to examine the farms, crops, modes of culture, expe- 
riences, and results of hundreds of others,in different 
parts of the world. In this way, for a single dollar, more 
information can be gained on these topics, than by hun- 


, dreds of dollars expended in visiting different locations. 





Screened Wheat is Worth Most.— 
A Subscriber writes: “I like the Agriculturist for what 
it does not publish, almost as much as for what it prints. 
Screened Wheat is worth most. Many papers are full of 





chaff, and weed seeds—nonsense and errors. I and my 
neighbors esteem the Agriculturist forgits reliability.” 





Onc bushel of Graip per Acre, 
added to the ordinary product, would pay many times 
the subscription price of the American Agriculturist. 
The suggestions given in a single number have in many 
instances increased the yield of a subscriber’s crops 
from five to ten bushels per acre. When asking a 
neighbor to subscribe, please call his attention to this, 


‘Jwhat Others Think and Say. 


—_—e— 

Perhaps it will interest the readers of the Agriculturist 
to see a few of the opinions held ang expressed by others 
concerning their own journal. T lowing unsolicited 
editorial notices are taken at random from many hun- 
dreds that have appeared during th@ present year alone: 

The American Baptist,in a long notice and review 
says. “‘ Neither war nor hard times can kill such a jour- 
nal as the American Agriculturist. Luxuries must be 
dispensed with, but mankind can not live without food, 
and the cultivator will not, if he be wise, think of manag- 
ing his affairs without the aid of an agricultural journal. 
This would be saving a dollar in his pocket, anfl losing 
ten to fifty in his field, farm yard, and garden. The Ag- 
riculturisthas a greater circulation than any other agri- 
cultural or ‘horticultural periodical in the world, and 
while edited as hitherto, it will long continue to enjoy, 
that pre-eminence.... The numerous engravings are well 
executed, and the typography is in the best style....” 

The Somerset Farmer says : “ The American Agricul- 
turist is the best agricultural magazine in the world.....” 

The St. Louis Missouri Republican says: “....The 
American Agriculturist is the most valuable agricultural 
journal of the country. Though published in New-York, 
every number contains articles of great utility for 
every section of the country. Its pictorial illustrations 
are excellent. It is difficult to see how it can be afforded 
at the low price of one dollar a year, except upon the 
supposition that its circulation is extensive. The pro- 
prietor presents extraordinary inducements to subscri- 
bers, and, we are glad to say, makes good his promises..” 
The Berrian County Freeman, of Michigan, copies and 
endorses the above. 

The Atlantic Journal says : “One number of the Amer 
ican Agriculturist is worth the subscription price for the 
whole year. It is a real ‘ live’ paper, and one which we - 
heartily recommend to our ree: a”? 

The Ohio Statesman says :.“..The American Agricul- 
turist, published by Orange ind: New-York, at $1 a year, 
isone of the neatest and best agricultural journals we 
are acquainted with...The number just at hand is full of 
interesting and useful matter...” 








American Agriculturist, 


For the Farm, Garden, and Household. 

A THOROUGH-GoING, RELIABLE, and PRACTICAL 
Journal, devoted to the different departments of SOIL 
CULTURE—such as growing FIELD CROPS ; orcHarp 
and GaRpDEN FRUITS; carpen’ VEGETABLES and 
FLOWERS; TREES, PLANTS, and FLOwERs, for the 
LAWN or YARD; care of DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
&c., &c., and to HOUSEHOLD LABORS. It has also 
an interesting and instructive department for CHILDREN 
and YOUTH. 

A full CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS every month. 

THREE to FOUR HUNDRED, or more, illustrative 
ENGRAVINGS appear in each volume. 

Over SIX HUNDRED ptatn, practicat, instructive 
articles, and many useful items, are given every year. 

The Editors and Contributors are all PRacTIcAaL 
WORKING MEN. 

The teachings of the AGRICULTURIST are confined to no 
State or Territory, but are adapted to the wants of all sec- 
tions of the country—it is, as its name indicates, for the 
whole AMERICAN CONTINENT. 

A German edition is published, of the same size and 
price as theEnglish, and containing all of its reading mat- 
ter, and its numerous illustrative engravings. 

TERMS—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
One copy, one year,..s.... o.++.++-$1 00 
Six copies, one year........... «+. 
Ten or more copies one year..... 80 cents each, 
Add to the above rates: Postage to Canada 6 cents; 
to England, France, or Germany 24 cents, per annum. 


Postage anywhere in the United States and Territories 
must be paid by the subscriber, and is only six cents a 
year, if paid in advance at the office where received. 

All business and other communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Editor and Proprietor, 

ORANGE JUDD, 41 Park-Row, NewYork City. 


FROM THE STEAM PRESSES OF JOHN A, GRAY, 














